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% bere empire of Persia acts so conspicuous a part in the 
history of the world, that it is at all times an object 
of liberal curiosity. Events have also recently conspired 
to connect with it rather strongly the interests of English- 
men: it is one of those kingdoms, the influence of which 
extends to our Indian dominions; and, by its condition 
and proceedings, our peace and prosperity in those distant 
regions are liable to be not slightly affected. 

As long as our principal acquisitions in India were con- 
fined to a few provinces on that side of it which is the farthest 
removed from Persia, and as long as we had powerful antago- 
nists in India who occupied all our attention nearer home, 
Persia was to us a secondary consideration, and but feebly 
excited our curiosity. The number of English travellers, 
who selected that region as the scene of their explorations, 
was small; and even when the East-India Company had 
occasion to send their servants over-land, few of them re- 
garded the objects which offered themselves to their eye in any 


part of Persia as worthy of being described, and still fewer 


took much pains ‘to collect information for the use either of 
themselves or their countrymen. 

Lately, however, Persia. has; assumed in our minds a new 
station of importance. We have extended our dominion over 
so great a portion of India, that our boundaries now approach 
those of the Persian empire; and we have so few compe- 
titors for power and dominion remaining in India, that we are 
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enabled to look abroad, and to find them at a greater dis- 
tance. Bonaparte, likewise, —who during a considerable number 
of years has been the main spring of our national movements, 
and to whom, at the same time that in words we treated him 
and his power with sovereign contempt, in our actions we 
ascribed something like omnipotence, — contributed to awaken 
our’ sensibility on the subject of Persia. He threatened 
India; and he threatened to avail himself, in some way, we 
could not tell how, of Persia, in his formidable attempts 
to wrest from us our eastern empire. It then appeared to be 
high time to have some communication, in good earnest, with 
the people and government of that kingdom. 

Among the circumstances by which we were or affected to 
be frightened, in the conduct of Tippoo Saib, was not only 
the sort of intercourse which he maintained with the 
French, but that which he opened with the Persians; as 
if a power at the distance of Persia could avail a prince 
at the farthest extremity of India. Had Persia, indeed, been 
able to make a diversion in his favour by attacking the English 
dominions on the northern frontier, it might have favoured the 
schemes of Tippoo : but Persia was separated from the English 
frontier by two nations, the Afghans and the Seiks, who were 
perfectly able to resist its incursions; and with whom its 
coalition was not an event to be feared. Be this, however, as 
it may, Tippoo Saib had an embassy at the court of Fatteh 
Ali Shah, King of Persia; and the Marquis Wellesley, as 
Governor-General of India, thought it was necessary that his 
honourable masters should have a rival mission. It was con- 
fided, however, not to an Englishman, but to a Mohammedan 
of Persian extraction, named Mehede Ali Khan. 

After the death of Tippoo, the nation known by the name of 
Afghans, consisting of the race of mountaineers inhabiting the 
elevated districts on the eastern side of Persia, appeared to the 
Governor-General to entertain hostile designs. They had at va- 
rious periods formed a part of the great Persian empire, and had 
been numbered among the subjects of Cyrus and Darius, as 
well as those of the Khalifs. From the decline, however, of 
the Khalifate, when the provinces of Persia successively as- 
sumed independence, or submitted to foreign arms, Afghanis- 
tan had most commonly maintained a sort of government of 
its own, and at times had risen to great strength and ascendancy. 
It accomplished the first Mohammedan conquest of India, and 
gave to that country its first Mohammedan dynasty. It yielded 
to the superiority of the Moguls: but it grew into importance 
again on the decline of the Mogul government, possessed itself of 
several of the upper provinces of India, and carried its ravages 
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to the very capital, of which it was twice in possession. The 
power to which, during the same period, the Mahrattas had 
ascended, was alone able to oppose a check to the overwhelm- 
ing armies of the Afghans. One of the most memorable bat- 
tles that ever was fought in India took place on the plains of 
Paniput, in the year 1766, between the Afghans and the Mahrat- 
tas, in which the flower of each nation was destroyed ; and 
which so diminished the forces of both, that a field was left open 
for the English to play with ease that splendid game of con- 
quest of which the history is fresh in our minds. Some move- 
ments of Zemaun Shah, the King of the Afghans, about the 
year 1800, attracted the attention and jealousy of the Anglo- 
Indian government ; and Captain Malcolm (now Sir John) was 
deputed, in considerable state, on a sort of diplomatic mission, 
to sollicit the alliance of Persia against a chief who was 
equally formidable to both governments. A treaty was not only 
concluded, but a Persian mission was sent to Calcutta; andthe 
connection of the two countries remained on this compli- 
mentary footing, till, lo! a French interest was traced at the 


court of Persia. fons. Jouannin, whom Mr. Morier flatters — 


with the appellation of ¢ an intelligent Frenchman,’ not only 
gained the ear of Fatteh Ali Shah and his ministers, but ac- 
tuaily prevailed on them to send a mission in 1806 to Bonaparte, 
between whom and Persia a treaty was concluded at Finkinstein, 
in May 1807. Immediately afterward, a formal embassy, with 
General Gardanne at its head, was dispatched from France to 
Persia. ‘The imitative faculty of the English government was 
now summoned to action: it behoved them also to appoint an 
embassy to Persia; and Sir Harford Jones, whose long residence 
in that kingdom gave him a knowlege of the language and of 
the manners of the people, was chosen his Majesty’s envoy- 
extraordinary and minister-plenipotentiary to its court. The 
post of secretary was filled by Mr. Morier. ‘The embassy sailed 
from England in October 1807, and arrived inthe April follow- 
ang at Bombay: where the Envoy learnt that Brigadier-General 
Malcolm (the gentleman just mentioned) had been already sent 
by the Governor-General to Persia. As the Brigadier, however, 
did not succeed, Sir Harford Jones continued his course ; and, 

after having been detained by political arrangements at Bombay 
tili September, he reached Bushire, in the. Persian gulph, in 
the middle of October, proceeded towards the Persian capital 
in December, reached it on the 14th of February 1809, and 
signed a preliminary treaty on the 12th of March. 

Mr. Morier very properly does not pretend to have learned 
all that is sroetny of being known respecting a great country, 
during a residence of six months, and professes only to tell us 
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what he saw and heard in a progress from Bushire, through 
Shiraz, Persepolis, Ispahan, Teheran, Tabriz, Arz-roum, and 
Amasia, to Constantinople. This route, which on his return he 
took in company with Mirza Abul-Hassan, the Persian envoy to 
England, afforded a tolerably complete specimen, at any rate, 


” of the country; and, during the time which Mr. Morier en- 


joyed for making his remarks, his opportunities were in 
many respects better than those that are commonly aflorded. 
Moreover, the powers of observation and reflection with which 
he is endowed are not of an inferior class ; and we know not 
that, during the period which he spent in the country, it 
would be easy to collect the materials of a much more instruc- 
tive book. His faculties are ever on the alert; and, though 
érhaps his: mind is not so stored and exercised as to see far 
i the surface of things, he allows not much to escape him 
that appearson that surface. 

It is remarkable that, after the general outline of an empire 
so little advanced in civilization as Persia, and governed by a 
despotism so rude and simple as that under which it groans, 
has once been given, all succeeding surveys and details add 
very little to our knowlege, and gratify in a very slight de- 

ree our curiosity. It is also surprising in how short a time, 
in such a region, the ground of inquiry becomes exhausted. 
The machinery and play of government are quickly understood, 
the condition of the people is every where the same, and the cause 
of their wretchedness is apparent. It exhibits few conditions 
in life and few characters: one sort of qualities pervades the 
nation: the occupations are limited: the arts, both ne- 
cessary and ornamental, are rude; and the whole presents at 
once a monotonous and a disgusting spectacle. ‘The bounties of 
nature are lavished in vain. A government made for the 
benefit only of one, (and a government made for the benefit 
of afew comes under the same description,) in which the 
creatures that obey are treated as formed only for the benefit 
of those that rule, curses the very ground on which its hateful 
éxistence 1s placed; and fertility itself becomes barren, or 
nourishes only the seeds of pestilence and disease. 

Hence it arises that few books of travels, or even of 
history, relating to countries in a similar state of civilization 
and government with those of Asia, are agreeable to read. 
The picture of human misery and degradation is deplorable : 
and human nature, submitting patiently from age to age to the 
abuse which is poured on it, not only ceases to excite respect, but 
becomes the object of contempt. We take little interest 
in the pleasures or pains of such a people; since they seem to. 
be a species of creatures for whom it is not worth our while 
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to feel, because they are incapable of feeling for themselves, or at 
least of acting as their feclings ought to direct. If the reader 
be of a philanthrophic and compassionating temper, he grieves 5 
if he be of strong and ardent feelings, he is filled with indig- 
nation. In either case, the sensations are painful, and the 
book which produces them is an unpleasant companion, 
Social intercourse,—which in general affords the most engaging 
subjects of description to those who travel an rong a civilized 
people, and subjects that always excite our curiosity and affec- 
tions because they awaken so many of our most delightful 
associations,—is entirely unknown in countries such as “those 
of which we are speaking. No conversation can subsist 
among-a people who are afraid to speak. ‘lheir entertainments 
are scenes of ceremony, unattended by feelings of sympathy, 
and yield trouble rather than delight. Among a civilized 
race, the ingenious products of their industry, — the equally 
ingenious processes by which that industry ‘accomplishes its 
ends, — the animating spectacle of that industry itself, nursed by 
hope, and generating > comfort and satisfaction,— present a most 
delightful field of observation; of which the deline eation, if 
even tolerably well performed, never ceases to interest and ine 
struct. In countries, however, in which no anan has any 
thi ing that he can call his own, no industry exists: but a few 
live in a kind of barbarous splendour on the plunder of the many; 
they themselves being in perpetual terror of that catastrophe 
which seldom fails in a very short time to involve in one 
common ruin their fortune, families, and life. ‘The great mass 
of the people, on the robbery of whom every man in autho 
rity subsists, seek only the means of the most wretched ex- 
istence, and dread the thought of appearing to possess any 
thing beyond what is necessary to save them from punishment, 
My civilized states, that is to say, in states which have 
enjoyed some share at least of the advantages of good govern- 
gies we find a varicty of classes and of characters; the de. 
sription of w whom, of the shades by which they are diversified, 
of the contrasts and connections which they exhibit, and of the 
complicated and interesting whole which united they compose, 
excites our warmest curiosity, and rouses into action some of 
our most interesting affections. On the other hand, countries 
in that unhappy state of civilization and government in 
which Persia and the Asiatic kingdoms in general are placed, 
present even in appearance only two classes ; 5; that of tyrants 
and that of slaves; with neither of whom can we sympa- 
thize, and of whose proceedings we hear only to suffer dis sgust 
and horror from the conception. ‘The fact i is, however, that 
such countries possess only one class; because it is the slave 
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of to-day who is the master of to-morrow, and whose situation 
only, not his character, is changed. A very great proportion 
of those who rise to a share, generally very short-lived, of the 
power of tyrannizing, were not merely. slaves in the general 
acceptation of the word, and raised from the common class of 
the people, but slaves in the most cruel and restricted sense,— 
the objects of purchase and sale like buffaloes and horses, 
When a fellow, at once supple and daring, with a head of 
some fertility, and a heart which can either crawl in the dust 
or soar to the sky as occasion may prompt, happens to fall 
into the service of a man in power, whose confidence he gains, 
he rises commonly from one stage to another, and not unfre- 
quently ends by supplanting his master, destroying both him 
and his family. 

As we have already stated, the first place in Persia, at which 
the ambassador and his suite arrived, was Bushire; where 
they were immediately treated with some of the most interest- 
ing and customary scenes of an arbitrary monarchy. An 
agent had just been sent from Shiraz, who, having concealed 
his purpose for some days, seized the governor by surprise, 
and sent him to his master to receive the reward of all his 
services and the consummation of all his troubles. His office 
was intended to devolve on § Mahomed Nebee Khan, who is 
known to the English as the Persian embassador at Calcutta, 
and who had procured the succession to the government of 
Bushire, at the price, it was said, of 40,000 tomauns.’ 


«© He was originally a Moonshee, who got his bread by transcrib- 
ing books and writing letters for money. He taught Sir Harford 
Jones, when a young man at Bussora, to read and write Arabic and 
Persian. He afterwards became a merchant, selling small articles in 
the Bazar at Bushire, and being fortunate in his early trade, extended 
his speculations still more largely and successfully : till, when an em- 
bassy to Calcutta was projected by the King of Persia, he was enabled 
to appear (according to the report of his countrymen) as the highest 
bidder for the office, and was consequently invested with it. Havin 
enriched himself enormously by his mission, he has yet never failed to 
complain before the King, of the evil stars which, by leading him to 
accept such a situation, had reduced him to beggary.”’ 


The brother of the intended governor, whose name was 
Mahomed Jaffer, was in the town; and, after some commotions, 
he was appointed to the chief command, till Mahomed Nebee 
should arrive. Another chief, however, in the mean time 
obtained possession of power, seized Mahomed Jaffer, threw 
him into prison, and fastened him to the wall by a chain. 
Mahomed Nebee was stung with the disgrace that was thus 
inflicted on his family: he swore that he would not rest till 
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the head of his brother’s enemy was cut off; and his influence 
was sufficiently great to procure the appointment of Jaffer to 
the government of Bushire. Mr. Morier here observes : 


¢ I must not omit as a specimen of Persian character, the mode of 
communication which notified this change at Bushire. The Prince’s 
messenger that brought the intelligence from Shiraz of the disgrace of 
the Nasakchee Bashee, came into the presence of Mahomed Jaffer, 
and told him, “ Come, now is the time to open your purse-strings ; 
you are now no longer a merchant or in prison; you are now no 
longer to sell dungaree, (a species of coarse linen) ; you are a gover- 
nor ; come, you must be liberal, I bring you good intelligence ; if I 
had been ordered to cut off your head, I would have done it with the 
greatest pleasure; but now, as I bring you good news, I must have 
some money.’’? ‘The man that said this was a servant, and the may 
that bore it was the new Governor of Bushire. 

‘ Ina few days Mahomed Jaffer paid us a visit, in appearance per- 
fectly unconscious of the indignities which he had suffered. But the 
habitual despotism which the people are born to witness, familiarises 
them so much to every act of violence which may be inflicted on them- 
selves, or on others, that they view all events with equal indifference, 
and go in’and out of prison, are bastinadoed, fined, and exposed to 
every ignominy, with an apathy which nothing but custom and fatalism 
could produce.’ 


_Nothing is more remarkable in these countries than the 
extreme familiarity which exists between the weak and the 
powerful, notwithstanding the «bject submission with which 
the cruelty and oppression of the latter are endured; and 
this, in fact, operates, as a species of compensation to the 
miserable. Little of that humiliation is there felt which the 
pride of rank produces in the bosoms of the poor, in countries 
in which hereditary distinctions exist, and the people are 
considered as constituting one cast and those who possess 
wealth and distinction as another. In Persia, the man who now 
domineers was lately oppressed ; and the man who is now in 
in the meanest of stations may quickly be lord over the lives 
and fortunes of thousands. All are of one rank; and the 
servant regards the master as no more than a man of the same 
class with himself, but by accident (or rather by fate) armed 
with a power to which it is necessary for him to submit. 

Mr. ’-drier’s account of the mode of raising the revenue is 
highly instructive ; both because it expresses so much respecting 
the condition and happiness of the people, and because it re- 
sembles so nearly the mode of levying the revenue which the 
English found established in India, and which under certain 
modifications they have continued : 


‘ The different ranks of civil governors are —1st. The Beglerbeg, 
who generally resides in the large cities, and controuls the province 
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around: 2d. The Hakim; and 3d. the Thaubet, who severally go- 
vern a city or a town: 4th. The Kelounter, who, besides the real 
fovernor, resides in every city, town, and village, and superintends 
the collection of the tribute: sth. The Ket Khoda, who is the chief 
of a village: 6th. The Pak-kar, who is servant, or Hommes d’ Affaires 
to the Ket Khoda, and who transacts the business with the Rayat 
or peasant. ‘I'he Pak-kar accounts with the Ket Khoda, and he 
again with the Kelounter. 

‘The Kelounter is a man of consequence wherever he presides ; he 
is an officer of the crown, and once a-year appears before the royal 
presence, an honour which is not permitted to the Ket Khoda. He 
also receives wages from the King’s treasury, which the Ket Khoda 
does not. The Kelounter is the medium through which the wishes 
and wants of the people are made known to the King: he is their chief 
and representative on all occasions, and brings forward the com- 

laints of the Rayats, whenever they feel oppressed. He also knows 
the riches of every Rayat, and his means of rendering the annual tri- 
bute; he therefore regulates the quota that every man must pay; 
and if his seal be not affixed to the documents which the Rayat 
brings forward in the time of the levy, the assessment is not valid, and 
the sum cannot be received. 

‘ The three principal branches of the tribute which the people pay, 
are 1st. Maleeat ; 2d. Sader; and 3d. Peish-kesh. 

‘The Maleeat is the hereditary original right of the crown, and” 
consists in produce and money. The King gets in kind one-fifth of 
the produce of the land, i.e. of wheat, barley, silk, tobacco, indigo, 
&c. and articles of that description ; and one-fifth in money of all th.. 
vegetables, fruit, and lesser produce of the earth, which the proprie- 
tor may sell, ‘Though the proportion be paid in kind,. yet it is 
assessed, not by the actual levy of every fifth sheaf, &c. but by an 
indirect criterion of produce, deduced from the number of oxen kept 
by the landholder; and this part of the revenue is collected accord- 
ingly by a corresponding rate imposed upon the growth of the land. 
Thus the possessor of twelve oxen.is supposed to possess also an 
extent of land, the cultivation of which may require that number, 
and is therefore assessed to pay a quantity of corn proportioned to 
the assumed amount of his gross receipt. 

‘'The King collects one-fifth also in money of all the vegetables, 
fruits, and lesser produce of the earth, which the proprietor may 
sell. Formerly these tributes, either in kind or in money, were 
only one-tenth: but their amount has been doubled by the present 
King. 

‘ The inhabitants of towns pay according to an assessment imposed 
on the place, and founded on the number of houses which it ma 
contain, and not according to their individual means. And this lev 
on any particular town 1s but a part only of that charged on the 
district which contains it; thus Ispahan, which for instance has 
Koom and Kashan within its administration, is required to furnish a 
specified sum, of which it pays part, and divides the rest among the 
second-rate towns, which again subdivide their own proportions 
among the villages around ; and collect, each in their gradations, the 
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appointed amount of the tribute, and transfer the whole to the royal 
treasury. The government requires that the collector of any given 
district should supply a stated sum, but it permits him likewise to 
add, as his own profit, whatever he can further exact. Most of these 
offices are bought and sold. By the amount therefore of the purchase 
is regulated the rate of oppression. ‘T’he scale descends; every 
minor agent is expected to accomplish an appoiuted task ; but is left 
to choose his own means, and to have no other controul but his own 
conscience. This is the practice, whatever may be the theory of the 
administration of the revenue. 

¢ The Sader is an arbitrary tax, and is the most grievous to the 
Rayat. It admits every species of extortion, and renders the situation 
of the peasant extremely precarious. ‘L’his impost is levied on parti- 
cular occasions, such as the passage of any great man through the 
country, the local expences of a district, or on other opportunities 
which are continually recurring; so that the Rayat is never certain of 
a respite. It is assessed in the same manner upon the number of oxen 
which he may keep. Thus, if sheep are wanted, he who keeps one 
ox is obliged to give a sheep, and so on with every other demand 
which may be made. 

‘ The Peish-Kesh. This is called indeed a voluntary gift, but it 
must be offered every year at the festival of the Norooz ; and like the 
regular taxes, is required in the same proportion, according to the 
means of the people. 

‘ By these taxations the condition of the cultivators is rendered 
more particularly wretched. On the contrary, the merchants are less 
oppressed than any class in Persia. ‘The shop-keeper, indeed, (duki- 
anda) pays tribute; but the proper merchant, (sodager) a distinct 
order, pays nothing at all to the state, except the duties of the cus- 
toms, which are comparatively very small, being about,one-tenth on 
the imports; and as they are not affected by any other imposition, 
they are the most wealthy part of the community,’ 

In all governments, it appears,— both those which are the 
most rude and those which are the most refined, the revenue, 
and the mode of levying it, constitute the grand burthen or 
grievance of the body of the people. ‘This difference, indeed, 
subsists between despotisms and those governments which 
admit some securities to liberty, that the former can adopt 
other modes of oppression, while the latter cannot easily oppress 
through any but the ordinary channels of revenue. ‘This is a 
most important truth, demanding the incessant attention of all 
those who live under goverments in a certain degree free. It 
is through the channels of revenue that almost all which the 
have to dread can by possibility invade them. The lessons of 
wisdom, therefore, to them, are nearly summed up in the grand 

precept, to maintain a severe and vigilant watch over such 
channels: yiz. that of receipt or collection, and that of dis- 
bursement. The people are liable to suffering both by the 
quantity and the mode, in the channel of receipt and collection ; 
and 
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and they are exposed to the mighty dangers of having their 
rights and privileges bartered away to influence, by the quantity 
and mode in the channel of disbursement. It is through these 
media that a limited monarchy has a perpetual tendency to 
become unlimited; and that through the one of them the 
ruinous effects of an unlimited monarchy are chiefly introduced. 
The system of revenue is the most defective part of the fabric 
of English government in India; the main cause of the 
oppression which the people continue to feel; and the chief 
source of vexation and toil to those who are intrusted with the 
business of administration.—- With regard to the population of 
Persia, we have in this volume a statement which cannot fail 
to excite some interesting reflections : 


¢ The aggregate of the population of Persia is divided into tribes, 
part of which live in fixed habitations, and others (the larger pro- 
portion indeed, and all the Arabs,) live in tents. These tribes never 
emigrate from their own districts, but all have their winter and sum- 
mer regions; in the former pitching their tents in the plain, in the 
latter on the summits and declivities of their mountains. To these 
districts they adhere strictly, as the line of demarcation for the pas- 
turage of their flocks has been observed from ages the most remote. 
Each has its records, and can trace its genealogy to the first genera- 
tion. The most considerable and renowned are the Baktiar, that 
spread themselves over the province of Irauk ; the Failee, that live 
about the mountains of Shooster or Susa, and extend their frontiers 
to those of the Baktiars; the Affshars, that live near the lake of 
Shahee ; the Lacs, that are near Casvin.’ 


It is an important circumstance that, of the whole population 
of the kingdom of Persia, reduced as it is in limits compared 
with the extent which it has frequently known, ¢ the larger pro- 
portion’ is still in the wandering state, — still in the condition 
of houseless ‘Tartars, —still in the stage of society which is 
nearest to the savage, — still*deprived even of the benefit of the 
plough. If any thing were wanting to prove in the most 
striking manner how unfaveurably to human nature des- 

otism operates, it is surely this. From the date of the earliest 
Sistoxical records, Persia has existed in the form of a monarchy, 
and so far advanced in civilization as to compose a large com- 
munity; yet so many revolving ages have beheld its barbarous, 
suffering, degraded population in the same condition, without 
improvement, without arts, industry, knowlege, or morality. 

A passage in Mr. Morier’s detail, which relates to the 
military character of the Persians, is worthy of notice; and 
indeed they have always been distinguished as among the 
most warlike of the people of the East, ‘ ‘The prince here intro- 
duced was that son of the King to whom the goverament of 
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the province of Aderbigian was intrusted, and the governor 
mentioned was the governor of the city of ‘Tabriz, which the 
prince had made his capital : 


¢ The Governor talked of his Prince’s horsemanship, and skill in 
the chase, which were unequalled. He told me that at full gallop 
the Prince could shoot a deer with a single ball, or, with the arrow 
from his bow, hit a bird on the wing. He combines, indeed, the three 
great qualities of the antient Persians, which Xenophon enumerates, 
riding, shooting with the bow, and speaking truth. His countrymen, 
however, are, in general, less severe in their estimate of the requisites 
of a great character, and are content to omit the last trait of excel- 
lence; but they never praise any one without placing in the foremost 
of his virtues his horsemanship ; in which alone, perhaps, they possess 
any national pride. I once, in fact, was in some danger of a serious 
dispute, by hazarding a doubt, that the Turks rode better than the 
Persians. It is quite ridiculous to hear them boast of their own 
feats on horseback, and despise the cavalry of every other nation. 
They always said, “* Perhaps your infantry may surpass ours; but 
our horsemen are the first in the world; nothing can stand before 
their activity and impetuosity.”” In fact, they have courage—one 
of the first qualities of a horseman; they ride without the least appre- 
hension over any country, climb the most dangerous steeps over rock 
aud shrub; and keep their way in defiance of every obstacle of ground. 
They have also a firm seat, and that on a saddle which, among an 
hundred different sorts, would be called the least commodious. But 
that is all; they understand nothing of a fine hand, nor indeed with 
their bridles can they learn; for they use only a strong snaffle, fas- 
tened to the rein by an immense ring on each side, which they place 
indifferently in the strongest or weakest mouths: nor do they know 
how to spare their horses and save them unnecessary fatigue; for 
their pace is either a gallop on the full stretch, ora walk. Asa 
nation, as fit stuff for soldiers, I know of no better materials. The 
Persian possesses the true qualities of the soldier; active, inured to 
labour, careless of life, admiring bravery, and indeed (as the chief 
object of their ambition) aspiring to the appellation of resheed or 
courageous.’ 


The remark that, as a nation, the Persians are ¢ fit stuff for 
soldiers,’ applies to all others with so few exceptions that it 
conveys but little praise. Even the effeminate, indolent, and 
timid Hindoos, of whom among:all men any such expectation 
was the least likely to be realized, make brave and active 
soldiers when commanded and disciplined by Europeans. This 
is a fact with regard to human nature which is of great im- 
portance in the transactions of empires, The nation which is 
most accustomed to indulgences, and whom it is most difficult 
and expensive to feed, are the people who make the worst 
common soldiers; because on an average they are sure to 
be equalled, and in facility of maintenance and endurance of 
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labour and privation (qualities of the last importance in war) 
they are sure to be excelled, by people of other circumstances 
and habits. 

‘With regard to the attempts of the Persians in the fine arts, 
they are described by Mr. Morier as rude, indeed, but striking. 
He thus speaks of their music : 


¢ A band of choice musicians and songsters was introduced into 
the apartment where we were seated. A player on the kamouncha 
veally drew forth notes, which migin have done credit to the 
better instruments of the West: and the elastic manner with which 
he passed his bow across the strings convinced me that he himself 
would have been an accomplished performer even among those of Eu- 
rope, if his ear had been tutored to the harmonies and delicacies of 
our science. The notes of their guitar corresponded exactly to those 
of our instrument. Another suog some of the odes of Hafiz, accom- 
panied by the £amouncha, and in a chorus by the tamboring. 

¢ After this concert, some parts of which were extremely noisy and 
some not unpleasant even to our ears, appeared from behind a curtain 
a dirty-looking negro, dressed asa (aver or beggar, with an artificial 
hump, and with his face painted white. This character related face- 
tious stories, threw himself into droll attitudes, and sung humorous 
songs. Amongst other things he was a mimic; and, when he under- 
took to ridicule the inhabitants of Ispahan, he put our Shiraz au- 
dience into eestacies of delight and laughter. He imitated the drawling 
manner of speaking, and the sort of nonchalance so characteristic of 
the Ispahaunees. ‘The people of Shiraz, (who regard themselves as 
the prime of Persians, and their language as the most pure, and 
their pronunciation as the most correct,) are never so well amused as 
when the people and the dialect of Ispahan are ridiculed. Those of 
Tspahan, on the other hand, boast, and with much reason, of their su- 
perior cleverness and learning, though with these advantages indeed 
they are said to mix roguery and low cunning. The exhibition finished 
by the singing of a boy, the most renowned of the vocal performers at 
Shiraz, and one of the Prince’s own band. His powers were great, 
descending from the very highest to the very lowest notes ; and the 
tremulations of his voice, in which the great acme of his art appeared 
to consist, were continued so long and so violently, that his face was 
convulsed with pain and exertion. In order to aid the modulations, 
he kept a piece of paper in his hand, with which he did not cease to faa 
his mouth.’ | 


The following passage relative to their paintings is taken from 
the author’s account of the famous palace of the Chehel Sitoon, 
or * forty pillars,” at Ispahan: 

¢ From this saloon an arched recess (in the same manner studded 
with glass, and embellished here and there with portraits of favourites ) 
leads into an extensive and princely hall. Here the ceiling is arranged 
in a variety of domes and figures, and is painted and gilded with a 
taste and elegance worthy of the first and most civilized of nations, 
Its finely proportioned walls are embellished by six large paintings ; 
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three on one side and three on the other. In the centre of that oppo- 
site to the entrance is painted Shah Ismael, in an exploit much re- 
nowned in Persian story; when in the great battle with Soliman, 
Emperor of the Turks, he cuts the Janisary Aga in two before the 
Sultan. On the right of this, surrounded by his dancing women, 
musicians, and grandees, is Shah Abbas the Great, seated at a ban- 
quet, and offering a cup of wine to another king, whom he is enter- 
taining at his side. The wine, indeed, seems to have flowed in plenty, 
for one of the party is stretched on the floor in the last stage of drunk- 
enness. ‘The painting to the left is Shah Thamas, in another ban- 
quet scene. Opposite to the battle between Shah Ismael and Sultan 
Soliman, is that of Nadir Shah and Sultan Mahmoud of India. On 
the left of this is Shah Abbas the Younger, who also is occupied with 
the pleasures of the table; and on the right is Shah Ismael again, in 
an engagement with the Usbeck Tartars. ‘These paintings, though 
designed without the smallest knowledge of perspective, though the 
figures are in general ill-proportioned, and in attitudes aukward 
and unnatural, are yet enlivened by a spirit and character so truly 
illustrative of the manners and habits of the nations which are repre- 
sented, that I should have thought them an invaluable addition to my 
collection, if I could have had time to have made copies of them. 
When it is remembered, that the artist neither could have had the ad- 
vantages of academical studies, nor the opportunities of improving his 
taste and knowledge by the galleries of the great in Europe, or con- 
versed with masters in the art, his works would be allowed to possess 
a very considerable share of merit, and to be strong instances of the 
genius of the people. The colours with which they are executed ree 
tain their original freshness; at least if they have faded they must 
have been such in their first state, as we have not seen in Europe. The 
gilding, which is every where intermixed, either to explain the rich- 
ness of the dress, or the quality of the utensils, is of a brilliancy per- 
haps never surpassed. 

‘ They possess less questionably an excellence, to which the merit 
of colouring is at any rate very subordinate. They mark strongly 
and faithfully the manners of their subject, and combine in a series of 
pleasing and accurate records a variety of details, of feature, attitude, 
dress, dancing, musical instruments, table furniture, arms, and horse 
accoutrements of the country. Shah Abbas, in the painting to the 
right, has no beard. ‘The fashions have altered with the times, and 
the present king cherishes a beard which descends lower than his 

irdle, and touches the ground when he sits. The notoriety of Shah 
Abbas in the revels of the table, and particularly his love of wine, are 
here displayed in characters so strong, that they cannot be mistaken ; 
and so little did he endeavour to conceal his propensities, that he is 
here painted in the very act of drinking. ‘The faces of the women 
are very pleasing, but their wanton looks and lascivious attitudes easily 
explain their professions.’ 


Mr. M. scarcely touches on the literature of the Persians; 
and in course he says but little of their proficiency, which has 
- been so highly celebrated, in the most important of all the fine 
arts, 
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arts, poetry. In fact, however, the praises of which their 
poetry has been made the subject have been but partially de- 
served ; and it is as far from yielding satisfaction toa truly culti- 
vated taste as their music and painting. ‘The vigour of early 
and inventive genius is discovered, but unrestrained by the 
pers of a correct judgment, and totally regardless of the 
ounds of nature and the analogy of human experience. 

The love of jugglery, legerdemain, rope-dancing, and other 
bodily feats which are calculated to excite surprise, is so strong 
a passion among a rude people, and so uniformly discovered 
among them, as to constitute a distinctive feature of an early 
Stage of civilization; and such an epoch is consequently in 
general remarkable for the dexterity and skill of its jugglers. 
‘Thus the Chinese and Hindoos now possess, and the antient 
Mexicans and Peruvians formerly possessed, the most adroit per- 
formers in this species of art. ‘The Persian practitioners are 
here described in the following terms : 


¢ The rope-dancer performed some feats, which really did credit to 
his profession. He first walked over his rope with his balancing pole, 
then vaulted on high; he ascended the rope to a tree in an angle of 
forty-five degrees: but, as he was reaching the very extremity of the 
upper range of the angle, he could proceed no further, and remained 
in an uncertain position for the space of two minutes. He afterwards 
tied his hands to a rope-ladder of three large steps; and, first reemene | 
his body by the middle on the main line, let fall the ladder and himself, 
and was only brought up by the strength of his wrists thus fastened 
to their support. He next put on a pair of high-heeled shoes, and 
paraded about again ; then put his feet intp two saucepans, and walked 
backwards and forwards. After this 4 suspended himself by his 
feet from the rope, and, taking a gun, deliberately loaded and primed 
it, and, in that pendant position, took an aim at an egg (placed on 
the ground beneath him) and put his ball through it. After this he 
carried on his back a child, whom he contrived to suspend, with his 
own body besides, from the rope, and thence placed in safety on the 
ground. His feats were numerous; and, as he was mounted on a 
rope much more elevated than those on which such exploits are dis- 
played in England, they were also proportionably dangerous. A 
trip would have been his inevitable destruction. He was dressed ina 
fantastical jacket, and wore a pair of breeches of crimson satin, some- 
thing like those of Europeans. The boys danced, or rather paced 
the ground, snapping their fingers to keep time with the music, jing- 
ling their small brass castanets, and uttering extraordinary cries. To 
us all this was tiresome, but to the Persians it appeared very clever. 
One of the boys having exerted himself in various difficult leaps, at 
last took two dunjurs or daggers, one in each hand; and with these, 
springing forwards, and placing their points in the ground, turned 
himself head over heels between them ; and again, in a second display, 
turned himself over with a drawn sword in his mouth. 


‘ A negro 
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« A negro ap on the side of a basin of water (in which three 
Sicintutnn il playing), and, by a singular faculty which he 
possessed of s ing liquids, managed to make himself a sort of 
fourth fourtain, by spouting water trom his mouth. We closel 
observed him: he drank two basins and a quarter of water, each hold. 
ing about four quarts, and he was five minutes spouting them out. 
Next came an eater of fire: this man brought a large dish full of 
charcoal, which he placed deliberately before him, and then, taking 
up the pieces, conveyed them bit by bit successively inte his mouth, 
and threw them out again when the fire was extinguished. He then 
took a piece, from which he continued to blow the most brilliant 
sparks for more than half an hour. ‘The trick consists in putting in 
the mouth some cotton dipped in the oil of Naphtha, on which the 
pieces of charcoal are laid and from which they derive the strength of 
their fire: now the flame of this combustible is known to be little 






The performers were 
seated in a row round the basin of water; the band consisted of two 


mes, who played the Lamouncha, a species of violin; four, who beat 
the tamborin; one, who th.ummed the guitar; one, who played on 
the spoons; and two who sung. ‘Ihe loudest in the concert were 
the songsters, who, when they applied the whole force of their lungs, 
drowned every other instrument. ‘The man with the spoons seemed 
to me the most ingenious and least discordant of the whole band. He 
placed two wooden spoons in a neat and peculiar manner betwixt the 
fingers of his left hand, whilst he beat them with another spoon in his 
right. 

¢ All this continued till the twilight had fairly expired ; when there 
commenced a display of fire-eworks on a larger scale than any that I 
recollect to have seen in Europe. In the first place, the director of 
the works caused to be thrown into the fountain before us a va- 
riety of fires, which were fixed on square flat boards, and which, burst- 
ing into the most splendid streams and stars of flame, seemed to put 
the water in one entire blaze. He then threw up some beautiful blue 
lights, and finished the whole by discharging immense vollies of rockets 


which had been fixed in stands, each ot twenty rockets, in different , 


parts of the garden, and particularly on the summits of the walls. Each 
stand exploded at once; and.at one time the greater part of all the 
rockets were in the air at the same moment, and produced an effect 
grand beyond the powers of description,’ 

With the descriptive matter of this book of travels, the 
author does not very frequently adventure opinions on any 
subject which is out of the common tract; and the reserve 
seems to be prudent, since his occasional aberrations from this 
line are seldom fortunate. ‘Thus, on the subject of bullion, 
though he informs us that the most perfect freedom prevails 
both in the exportation and the importation of the precious 
metals ; that ‘every man may convert his bullion to any use ; 
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the mint to 


and if he wishes to have it coined, may se t 
ue of a pea’s 


be struck into any piece of money, paying 


weight of gold for every ¢omaun ;’ yet he thus reasons on the’ 


“supposed treasures of the King : 


‘ The King’s treasure is reported, probably with much truth, to 
be i immense. ‘The Persians, indeed, afirm, that all the money itiich 
is received into the royal coffers, remains there and never again gets 
into circulation. In a country so poor as Persia, in which there are 
so few people of any capital, the absorption of a million, or a 
much smaller sum, would be immediately felt. If, therefore, all the 
sums, which are annually poured into the King’s treasure had re- 
mained a dead stock in his hands, there would not now have been a 
single piece 6f gold in Persia. There is no corresponding influx of 
bullion. Persia exports yearly three hundred and fifty thousand /o- 
mauns in specie to India; to meet:thjs drain there is 
quate supply from their trade with Russia, which ses with 
gold all the silk of Ghilan; and again with Turkey, ' pays in 
ss for all the shawls and the little silk which it exports from 

ersia.’ 


an inade- 







The right inferences here lie so near the surface, that it ie | 


surprising to see them so egregiously missed by a man of the 
good sense which Mr. Morier possesses, however little he may 
be trained to philosophical thought. Could he not have re- 
flected that, if any part of the circulating medium was with- 
drawn from the business of circulation, by confinement in the 
King’s coffers, i it would necessarily raise the value of that which 
remained in circulation, and consequently would afford an in- 
ducement to every man who had bullion to convert it into 
coin? If it were still withdrawn till bullion itself became 
scarce, the value of bullion would consequently be increased, 
and,it would be the interest of somebody to import it. The 
nature of commodities, in general, wherever ingress and egress 
are free, is to leave the country in which they are cheap, and pass 
to that in which they are dear. ‘The precious metals, of which 
the expence of carriage is small in proportion to their value, 
always follow this course, on comparatively minute variations ; 
and whatever might be the quantity of gold and silver shut up 
in the King’s coffers, the country would not stand deficient of 
one ounce of those metals which the state of its commodities 
and of its circulating medium might require. It is idle to tell 
us of no corresponding influx of bullion. There is no influx 
of air when no absorption takes place : but, if we produce the 
absorption, we may depend on the influx: or, if we produce 
on the other hand an accumulation, we may with equal cer- 
tainty depend on an efflux. With regard to the treasure in the 
coffers of the King of Persia, instead of supposing it, with 
Mr. Mo- 
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Mr. Morier, tobe immense, we are perfectly satisfied that it 
is little or nothing: but we make this conclusion on reasons 
very different from those which lead Mr. Morier to reject its 
perpetual accumulation : our assurance arises from a knowlege 
of the difficulty of collecting such a treasure in Persia, and the 
facility of spendipg it; of the perpetual existence of such re- 
ports, and the perpetual discovery of their falsehood. 

In confining our report of this volume to those features of it 
which more immediately form the national portraiture of Persia, 
we have been obliged to pass over a great number of minute 
and incidental circumstances which much contribute to its 
variety and its interest. On the subject of monuments of 
antient history and remains of antient art, to which Mr. Morier 
occasionally attends with laudable diligence and curiosity, (as par- 
ticularly rsepolis and Shapour,) our boundaries now compel 
us to be silent ;-and the same cause restricts us from gratifying 
our readers with the author’s biographical account (p. 220— 
223-) of Mirza Abul Hassan, the late Persian envoy to our 
court, whom he accompanied to England, and who excited 
much attention while in this country. The anecdotes also re- 
lative to this personage, during his passage to Europe, which 
Mr. M. has inserted in the ¢ Conclusion,’ are amusing and ine 
forming. We recommend the remark of one of his attendants, 
on seeing the Waltz danced at a ball given by the English am- 
bassador at Constantinople, to the consideration of all lovers of 
that now fashionable whirl: —« Pray,” said he, “ does any 
thing ensue after all this ?” 

A number of plates greatly enrich and satisfactorily illustrate 





this work. : M n. 





Art. II. Catalogue de la Collection Minéralogique du Comte de 
Bournon, &c.; i. e. A Catalogue of the Mineralogical Collection 
of the Count de Bournon, Fellow of the Royal and Linnéan So- 
cieties of London, Member of the Geological Society in the same 
city, of the Wernerian of Edinburgh, and of several of the Acade- 
mies of Sciences in France ; drawn up by himself, and containing 
many Observations and. interesting Facts not hitherto detailed, &c. 
To which is annexed an Answer to the Abbé Hatiy’s Memoir on 
the Simplicity of the Laws to which the Structure of Crystals is 
subjected, &c. 8vo. pp. 680. With a folio Volume of Plates. 
1]. 1s. Boards) De Conchy. 1813. 


AS the Count de Bournon’s communications, on all matters 

connected with his favourite study, are characterized by a 
rare union of accuracy and originality, we had confidently an- 
ticipated much unalloyed gratification’ from a perusal of the 
present performance. The preliminary discourse, however, 
Rev. Jan. 1814. | Cr which 
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which is penned with all the eloquence of acute feeling, has 
thrown a gloom over the exquisite mental repast which the au- 
thor has prepared for his readers: since we-teesa from it that 
the noble collection, which had been assiduously accumulated 
during cighteen years of care, anxiety, and perseverance, is now 
offered for sale; and its learned and ingenious proprietor bids 
a mournful adieu to that science which had formed one of the 
principal charms of his existence, and had softened with its 
benign influence the visitations of misfortune. ‘The statements, 
with which he has deemed it!proper to accompany this afflicting 
intelligence, are of a very painful description: but, as far as they 
‘are intended to affect the reputation of a distinguished individual, 
they fall not within the sphere of our critical cognizance. Be- 
sides, the allegations to which we allude are those of the offended 
party only, and therefore cannot be fairly received afja full and 
genuine record of the matters of fact. By this reflection, we 
are very far from insinuating the most remote tendency to fe- 
present circumstances otherwise than they were supposed to 
have really taken place: but it is, we think, extremely pro- 
bable that both the Count and the eminent person of whose 
proceedings he complains may, from want of mutual and candid 
explanation, have laboured under prejudice and misconception. 
At all events, the former will readily excuse us from pronounc- 
ing an opinion in affairs of so much delicacy, on ex parte evi- 
dence. We owe it, moreover, to ourselves and to the public, 
to allot aspmuch room as we can conveniently afford to notices 
of some of the more interesting portions of his valuable 
cabinet. 


M ‘ This collection is composed of more than 22,000 specimens, of 





hich above 10,000 are insulated crystals. It is included in 225 
drawers, each divided into compartments or cases, in which the spe- 
cimens are placed on a layer of cotton. Many of these drawers, se- 
lected from among the largest, contain 130 or more of these com- 
partments. ‘The insulated crystals, when small, are placed on a 
support of green wax, which admits of their being examined with 
ease, and without risk of their being lost. Ineach case, they are sepa- 
rated from the layer of cotton by a small paper-box. In various 
instanees, when the specimens are small, or when there are many 
similar crystals, a single case includes a considerable quantity of 
them. ; 

‘ I have said that the specimens in this collection are small ; and, 
in fact, those which form its basis are of very inconsiderable dimen- 
sions, though perfectly defined. Upwards of 30co, however, with- 
out being of any extraordinary size, would make a conspicrous 


‘figure in any collection. Few are the substances of which the ape 


propriate series docs not involve, either in crystals or in the other 
varieties, facts not hitherto quoted ; and with respect to many, the 
new facts, those especially of a crystallographic description, amount 
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to a very considerable number. Some of these series are astonish- 
ingly rich ; such, for example, among the stones, are those which 
belong to the carbonet of lime, arragonite, the fluate and sulphate 
of lime, the sulphate and carbonate of barytes, the carbonate of 
strontian, quartz, corundum, and those which relate to the oriental 
gem, spinell, most of the gems, pyroxene, mica, &c.; and, among 
the metals, those which refer tg native and red silver, the sulphuret 
and muriate of that metal, and to almost all the kinds of copper, 
iron, tin, and lead ores, &c. Corundum, including every thing relative 
to the eastern gem, alone presents an imménse collection ; which is 
at the same time very precious, and probably could not again be 
formed. I believe that I am even warranted to assert that a free. 
dom of choice, in all the collections of Europe, would be altogether 
inadequate to the institution of such another ; and I am very con- 
fidently persuaded that, unless a person were conveyed to the diffe- 
rent places in which nature herself might present the facility of selec- 
tion, he would resort in vain to the combined resources of all the 
dealers in stones and jewellers of Ceylon, and of the peninsula of 
India. The astonishing riches which my collection contains in this 
substance, and in the spinell, the series of whose crystals is also 
unique, I owe to one of those fortunate circumstances to which 
chance alone can give birth, and which sciegce ought to improve 
with so much the more activity, nay even eagerness, because the re- 
currence of the case is not to be expected.’ 


The Catalogue, though very summary with regard to many 
particulars, conveys detailed information relative to the more 
remarkable substances, with occasional notices of the author’s 
ingenious investigations. ‘To have conducted it on a more ex- 
tensive scale.would have required a greater sacrifice of time 
and expence than was compatible with the exigencies of his 
situation. — The whole collection appears to have been formed 
and arranged chiefly with a view to illustrate the crystallography 
of the several species: a department of the science in which 
the Count has long and successfully laboured, although his re- 
sults are occasionally at variance with those of the celebrated 
Haiiy. In the event of his collection passing into the hands of 
an individual, or of any corporate society worthy of possessing 
it, he takes leave particularly to recommend the following ob 
jects as the most deserving of study and research : 


¢ 1. The crystalline department of the oriental gem. It contains 
a very considerable number of forms of which I was ignorant when I 
published my memoir on the subject in the Philosophical ‘Transactions 
of the Royal Society of London, many of them very interesting, 


and not to be traced in any other collection. 2. Red silver. The. 


series of crystals of this substance is immense, and very probably unique : 
its varieties of forms excite a singular degree of interest, on account of 
the striking relation which they present between the modifications of its 
primitive rhomboid, and that of the carbonate of lime. 3. Native 
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metallic copper, of which this collection comprizes a very numerous 
series of crystals, most of them presenting a very peculiar aspect, 
apparently quite remote from the form of their primitive crystal. 
The forms of these crystals may, in short, be reckoned among the 
most interesting in the whole range of crystallography. 4. Every 
thing relative to lead, of which this collection possesses, in all the 
species, very considerable suites of crystals, the greatest number of 
which have not been described. ‘To the collection is annexed a 
series of wooden models of 1200 crystals, presenting 1415 varieties 
of form, as several of them exhibit a different variety at each of their 
extremities. These crystals, which were made by myself, are of a 
very hard wood; they are executed with much cure, and preserve 
the angles of the substance to which they belong.’ 


The author’s account of his specimens of stones and metals 
is more minute, and more interspersed with critical observa- 
tions, than his notices of the other divisions of his cabinet: but, 
whatever may be the fate of his accumulated stores, his printed 
catalogue will descend to posterity as a lasting memorial of 
genius, zeal, and perseverance. In our present report, we can 
merely glance at a few of its most prominent contents. 

‘The Count de Bournon’s elaborate treatise on the Carbonate 
of Lime evidently bespeaks his familiar acquaintance with a 
most extensive diversity of specimens in that department ; and 
we find, accordingly, that his samples of this substance amount 
to 3160, of which 1890 are detached crystals : besides a very 
considerable series, illustrative of the author’s ideas on the 
growth of shells and pearls; upwards of 300 large pieces, 
which cannot be reduced without rendering them useless ; and 
some apparently anomalous crystals, from the Feroe Isles, which 
are particularly described in a note. The Arragonite series is 
extremely rich and precious, consisting of 134 articles, 100 of 
which are separate crystals. ‘The fluate of lime comprizes 
334 pieces in all, 212 of which are insulated crystals. Among 
these fluates, is an Entrochus from Derbyshire, about ten lines 
in diameter; which, throughout its length, is half in the state 
of lamellated carbonate of lime, with the organic texture per- 
fectly preserved, and half in the state of purple fluor. Among 
the varieties which illustrate the phosphorescence of this sub- 
stance,.some exhibit the phenomenon in water heated to near 
the point of ebullition. A green variety from Siberia, when 
pounded, and thrown on a snovel, heated to the first approach 
to redness, displays a heautiful phosphorescent light, of green, 
yellow, and violet. Other mixtures of coloured flames are 
produced by other varieties. 

Among 74 specimens of Apatite, some are very rare, and a 
considerable number of the varieties are undescribed. — Of Bar- 
diglione and Gypsum, the series is rich and precious ; and the 
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same remark applies to the sulphates and carbonates of barytes 
and strontian, with the whole family of quartz, chalcedory, 
and most of the siliceous species; particularly those of corun- 
dum, (of which the collection contains 1444 specimens,) spinell, 
and topaz. — Under the denomination of Garnet, are included 
as varieties not only the precious and common, but the pyrope, 
colophanite, topazolite, melanite, &c., an arrangement of which 
the propriety would perhaps require some farther mpeg 
Among the rarer substances belonging to this class, we find 16 
specimens of aplome, 8 of pyrophysalite, 3 of pyenite, 10 of 
Haiiyne, 13 of dichroite, ry of Humite, 7 of fibrolite, 6 of In- 
dianite, 6 of zoizite, 148 of sahlite, a species which the author 
proves to be perfectly distinct from augite, delineating at con- 
siderable length the primitive and Uerivative forms of its crystals. 
Various samples are also quoted of spodumene, anthophyllite, 
yenite, scapolite, fahlunite, gabronite, allochroite, natrolite, 
sodalite, &c. &c. In his observations on lepidolite, the Count 
assigns very satisfactory reasons for its non-identity with mica. 
Iron, he observes, appears to be essential to the constitution of 
the latter: but neither iron nor manganese, according to the 
analysis of Klaproth, seems to be requisite in the constitution of 
Jepidolite. Mica is fusible, but with difficulty, under the blow- 
pipe, and yields a glass more or less inclined to brown or black 3 
whereas the flame has scarcely touched lepidolite, when it 
melts with ebullition into a perfectly colourless glass. Its pri- 
mitive form likewise differs from that of mica. — An article too 
long for transcription, but involving some new and important 
views, is given on mica itself; and the collection of specimens 
belonging to this substance amounts to 471, 183 of which are 
detached crystals. 

The volcanic specimens, 475 in number, chiefly refer to 
some of the questions which have been most keenly agitated 


between the advocates of the Plutonian and the Neptunian 
theories : 


‘ T’would here,’ says the author, ‘be permitted to make an obser- 
vation to which I am prompted by the interest that I feel for the pro- 
gress of science. How is it possible that M. Werner, the extent of 
whose knowlege, and the ability with which he has rendered it useful, 
have elevated him throughout Germany to the rank of the principal 
legislator of mineralogy, by giving at the same time the sanction of a . 
law to his decisions at the very moment when he saw mineralogists, who 
were calculated to inspire some confidence, object to hisexcluding many 
substances from the number of those of volcanic origin, and ground- 
ing their objections on facts exhibited by the volcanoes themselves, 
either those extinguished at unknown and more or less remote epochs, 
or those in actual combustion :—how, I say, is it possible that he could 
sherish no desire of adding to his amazing knowlege that of the 
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effects produced by these grand and powerful phenomena of nature ? 
How is it that he has not come forwards to study them in their 


sanctuaries, and thus acquire the right of refuting, with appropriate 
weapons, all opposition to his exclusions; or tearing out with his own 
hands the leaves of the system which contain them? Thus would 
he have completed the large measure of obligation, which his labours 
have conferred on mineralogy.’ 

Although, on most occasions, we are much inclined to 
concur in the Count’s opinions and reasonings, we cannot 
greatly applaud his anxiety to retain the Scotch appellation of 
whin ; which is purely provincial, and of such vague applica- 
tion as to be predicated of almost any stone that possesses more 
than usual hardness. He no doubt restricts it to a series of 
rocks which, if we rightly comprehend his meaning, includes 
basalt at one extremity, and coarse-grained green-stone at the 
other: but this is a limitation of the ordinary use of the term, 
and, after all, tends little to the purposes of precision. 

The Inflammable Substances are arranged under sulphur, 
amber, mellite, mineral pitch and asphaltus, elastic bitumen, 
lignite, coal, authracite, plumbago, and pieces intended to illus- 
trate a sort of shrinking experienced by coal and bituminous 
schistus. Under each title, the number of specimens is an- 
nounced: but these substances, like the salts, which are next 
introduced, are very shortly passed in review. Some of the 
samples in both these departments are, however, extremely 
rare. Of Glauberite we find not fewer than 26 specimens : 

‘ This salt, which exists quite formed by nature, has been observed 
within these very few years by M. Brongniart, who has given its 
description and analysis in No. 133. of the Journal of Mines. It is 
obtained from Oscagna, in New Castille, in Spain, where it is in- 
cluded in the heart of rock-salt, from which it is very easily detached 
into separate crystals by breaking the pieces. Among those that 
belong to this cabinet, many completely reveal the direction of their 
‘primitive planes. 

‘ M. Brongniart, after having observed that glauberite is not a salt 
with a double base, reports, according to the analysis which he made 
of its composition, 0.49 of sulphate of lime, and 0.51 of sulphate of 
soda, both deprived of water. Thus, as the Abbé Hatly very pro- 
perly remarks, since we are ignorant of the crystalline / Bic of the 
sulphate of soda deprived of water, we cannot be certain that glau- 
berite does not belong to this salt, mixed with simple or waterless 
sulphate of lime. Here, however, I would beg leave to ask of 


* M. Brongniart, why this salt may not be the result of a triple com- 


bination of sulphuric acid, soda, and lime? I am aware that many 
chemists do not believe in triple combinations: but I confess that I 
cannot easily conceive their reasons.’ 

Several of the Saline Crystals which are here enumerated 
have been procured artificially ; and of several, also, the primi- 
tive form has been either ascertained or approximated. 
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The description of the metallic portion of the cabinet, with 
the accompanying observations, occupies 270 pages. In front 
are ranked go specimens of native gold, some of which exhibit 
small groupes of crystals; and a single detached crystal pre- 
sents a beautiful and very rare variety, namely, a regular tetraé- 
dron, having each of its sharp angles replaced by two planes, and 
each of its solid angles by three. d 

The next article is Platina in grain, both from Peru and 
Brazil; that which came from the latter country affording 
some puzzling cases of crystallization. From the platina-sand 
have been extracted some small grains and one minute plate of 
palladium, rhodium in the reguline state, and six insulated 
crystals of united iridium and osmium, also in the metallic 
state. In reference to this last-mentioned substance, the Count 
was desirous of ascertaining by experiment whether it were reall 
insusceptible of malleability, as commonly alleged. With this 
view, he placed several gryins on a small block of steel, and struck 
them forcibly with a hammer: when the blow, without breaking 
them, flattened and extended them ; and, which is very remark- 
able, they thus contracted such a strong adherence to the 
steel, that it is no longer possible to separate them from it. 

A series of 12t specimens of Native Silver is particularly 
valuable, on account of the variety and perfection of their 
forms; besides that some of them are of very rare occurrence. 
In several of the small samples from Kongsberg, in Norway, 
all the ramifications of native silyer are so many aggregates of 
minute cubes. In other instances, this metal presents elegaut 
exhibitions of fern leaves, regular octaédrons, large hexaédral 
plates, &c. The more rare modifications of silver ore, con- 
tained in this repository, are antimonial silver, antimonial and 
arsenical combined, the sulphuret and flexible sulphuret of 
silver and copper, and the fragile sulphuret, (spre glassertz of 
Werner,) which is generally regarded by the French mi- 
neralogists as a simple variety of red silver that has undergone 
alteration. 


¢ This mineral, which is very rare, is doubtless unknown to them ; 
otherwise, they would assuredly have preserved it among the most 
perfectly distinct species of this metal. It is, nevertheless,. true 
that most of the German mineralogists appear to me to confound, with 
the crystals of fragile vitreous silver, other crystals which very mani- 
festly belong to red silver, and even sometimes to the altered sul- 
phuret of silver ; a circumstance that may have contributed to the 
error which they have committed in cancelling the substance in 
question. from the list of mineral species.’ 


The sulphuret of silver and copper made part of a precious 
package which was transmitted from Petersburgh, by Dr. Crich- 
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ton, first physician to the Emperor of Russia. It was found 
in the mines of Culivan in Siberia, is extremely fragile, and 
very fusible under the blow-pipe. 

In the list of Quick-silver. specimens, we observe 14 of the 
native metal, 2 cf native amalgam, 131 of cinnabar, and 16 of 
muriate of mercury. 

The Copper series is among the richest that we recollect to 
have seen quoted ; for, of 239 specimens of the native metal, 
$2 are insulated crystals,and many of them are of singular beauty 
and rarity. Those of the sulphurets amount to 138; of the 
double sulphuret of copper and iron, to 1003 of grey copper 
Ore, to. 106; of copper pyrites, to 86; of the green carbonate 
of copper, to 120; of copper azure, to 222 ; besides a great 
variety of the arseniates and oxyds of the same metal, &c. 
which are particularly detailed. The yellow sulphuret of 
copper and iron, though composed of the same principles and 
nearly of the same proportions as the grey, is uniformly 
distinguished by its colour; a difference so striking as of 
itself to suffice for a permanent discrimination of species. 


¢ I long ago advanced, (says the Count,) for the first time, that I 
supposed this difference might proceed from the state in which the 
iron is present in each of them. In the yellow sulphuret of copper and 
iron, it appears to me to be in the metallic state, as it exists in martial 
pyrites, whereas it is in the state of oxyd in the grey sulphuret of 
copper and iron. With what satisfaction have I observed M. Gueni- 
veau supporting, and even demonstrating, this very opinion, by his 
skilful analyses of the yellow sulphurets of copper and iron, of 
St. Bel, near Lyons, and of Baigorry! One of his analyses yielded to 
him 30.2 of copper, 32.3 of metallic iron, and 37 of sulphur; 
and the second, 30.5 of copper, 43 of iron in the metallic state, and 
35 of sulphur. 

¢ The existence of iron in the metallic state being once recognized 
in the yellow sulphuret of copper and iron, while it is in the state of 
oxyd in the grey sulphuret of copper and iron, the composing sub- 
stances of these two ores cease to be the same; and their difference, as 
species, is strongly pronounced. A difficulty concerning, them, 
however, remains to be explained; for, if the two substances are dif- 
ferent, why do they present the same primitive form? Our knowlege 
in crystallography is not yet, I apprehend, sufficiently advanced to 
enable us to answer this question, so as completely to resolve the 
doubt. I shall only mention that the characteristic form of mineral 
substances does’ not exclusively reside in the primitive form of the 
crystal, but likewise, and principally, in that of the integrant mole- 
cules which concur in the composition of that crystal. Many integrant 
molecules of different forms may contribute, by their union, to the 
production of primitive forms perfectly similar: thus it is that, in 
forms of more easy dissection than the tetraedron, such as the cube, 
we may arrive at their construction by’a great number of mole- 


cules of different shapes. Under the article diamond, we have 
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been constrained to acknowlege that the true form of the integrant 
molecules of the octaédron, and of the tetraédron, is still unknown to us; 
so that we have been led to admit, for that of the integrant molecule 
of the octaedron, the tetraédron ; and forthat of the latter, the tetraédron 
itself. It might, I think, be very easily demonstrated that these two > 
forms cannot be those of the integrant molecules of these two solids: but 
it is by no means so easy to arrive at the knowlege of the true form o 
these molecules. This determination is, I conceive, a task which re- 
mains to be executed ; and, until it is accomplished, our crystallo- 
graphic information will continue incomplete : but what is the science 
of which all the parts are perfect? Let us honestly avow our igno- 
rance; and, with it, the impossibility of our answering at present, in 
a satisfactory manner, the question which I have just proposed.’ . 


The sulphurets of Copper and Antimony, of which the 
Count possesses eight specimens, and which are noticed for the 
first time, are derived from the mine of Bojojawletusk, near 
Katherinburg, in Siberia. It bears a considerable resemblance 
to the grey sulphuret of copper and iron, but differs from it 
essentially in the total absence of the last-mentioned metal ; 
Dr. Wollaston having detected in its composition only copper, 
antimony, and sulphur. 

Under the title of Blue Copper, will be found some im- 
portant remarks on the differences which exist between the 
native and artificial crystals of that substance. — A fine suite 
of gt specimens of the black oxyd of copper has enabled the 
author to describe that species in a much more ample manner 
than any preceding mineralogist had attempted. 

The Iron genus is also richly illustrated by the voluminous 
contents of this valuable catalogue; the numerical items of 
this department being 13 specimens of native metal, (atmos- 
pheric,) 107 of the oxydulated or magnetic sort; 192 of the 
specular, 107 of that specimen oxydized to the maximum, 
120 of the hydro-oxydized, 30 of the piciformly oxydized, 107 
of the arsenical, 580 of different modifications and states of 
the sulphuret, 16 of the phosphate, 1 of Turquoise, 6 of 
the chromate, 52 of the arseniate, 12 of the sulphate, 34 of 
the sparry, and a few anomalous pieces. 

Count de B.’s exposition of the most highly oxydized spe- 
cimens of iron js enriched by many original and _ interesting 
observations, which we cannot stay to report. ‘The columnar 
variety is asserted to be the effect of retreat or shrinking: but 
why may it not be ascribed to a rude crystallization? The 
crystallized varieties of the hydro-oxyd of iron are very rare, 
and have been little noticed. We therefore gladly make room 
for the following intimation ; 


‘ The district which, as far as I know, has hitherto furnished the 
finest specimens, and those containing the best characterized crystals of 
hydro- 
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hydro-oxyd of iron, is the neighbourhood of Bristol. There we 
meet with quartzoze geodes, the inner surfaces lined with crystals of 

uartz, on which are sometimes disseminated very minute though per- 
fectly defined crystals of hydro-oxyd of iron, but always in small 

uantities, and frequently included even im the heart of the quartz 
crystals. Although these geodes always contain crystals of quartz 
in their interior, it sometimes happens that their outer crust, instead 


of being quartzose, is itself hydro-oxyd; in which case, the iron is’ 


manifest in diverging fibres round a common centre, and forms within 
the geode small mamillz, on the surface of which these fibres fre- 
quently separate from one another, so as to reveal their crystallized 
Ke: The crystals belonging to this iron are always very minute, 
very much lengthened, and very slender. Their forms appear to be 
all deducible from the elongated cube, or the rectangular parallelope- 
pidon ; so that, as we have already seen in the preceding species, 
the prism here seems rather to supply the place of the sexdighe rectan- 
gular parallelopepidon than that of the cube.’ 


On the Piciform-oxyd, likewise, we have some novel obser- 
vations. Though it certainly resembles the vitreous black oxyd 


of Haiiy, it does not, like that substance, become magnetic by - 


heat; nor does it scratch glass; and its aspect approaches 
more to that’ of pitch or bitumen, than to that of glass. 
Neither does it seem to possess any of the characters of the 
black iron of Werner; which is more properly the hematiform 
oxyd of manganese, a substance which is always more or less 
mixed with the oxyd of iron. The primitive form of this new 
species is either a cube or a rectangular parallelopepidon, very 
nearly approaching to a cube. Its colour varies from a deep 
black, to blackish, and brown. Its faces have a shining lustre. 
When not crystallized, it may be very readily mistaken for 
asphaltus. Its‘fracture is conchoidal; and its specific gravity, 
which varies in different specimens, has not been found to 
exceed 40.00. Under the blow-pipe, it diminishes in bulk, 
and changes, without any indication of fusion, into a light 
scoriaceous matter, which exercises no action on the magnetic 
needle. With borax, it yields a glass of a dirty yellow. 
Some of its varieties very readily decompose into a powder, of 
different degrees of yellow: but both this substance and the 
sulphate of the hydro-oxyd of iron, which is also described, 
require to be more completely investigated. 

The sulphurets of iron, -and especially their crystalline 
forms, many of which have not been before described, are 
here ranged undersix sections ; according as they belong to the 
smooth or the striated cube, to the regular octaédron, to the pris- 
matic rhomboid, to the undetermined forms, or as they happen 
to be effected by decomposition. Under each of these heads, 


will be found many excellent observations. 
The 
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The assortment of the Arseniates is thus described: 


* This series is very beautiful and very precious, on account of the 
selection of the specimens. We may here observe, in respect of 
colour, different shades, from deep grass-green to light green, as well 
as yellowish, and from reddish-brown to yellowish resin-red. Among 
the pieces of this last description, is one in which all the edges of the 
cube, the primitive crystal of this substance, are replaced by a linear 
plane, equally inclined on those that are adjacent ; a variety of which 
I was ignorant, whenI described this substance, for the first time, in 
the Philosophical Transactions for the year 1801. 

* Moreover, in this suite, is included a very interesting series of 
specimens, in which the cubes of arseniated iron are decomposed 
without losing their form, and have passed to the state of a reddish- 
brown, and slightly yellowish oxyd of iron: this variety ig ex- 
tremely rare, | 

‘ Another piece likewise occurs, also very rare, in which the 
arseniate of iron forms a cellular mase, of a brown-red, mixed with 
small mamille of sulphureted’ copper and iron, and of minute 
particles of metallic copper.’ 


Under the article Tin, we are presented with 13 specimens 
of the metallic variety, 311 of the oxyd, 52 of the hematiform 
oxyd, and 12 of the sulphuret. 

The Lead consists of a solitary specimen of the native 
metal, 193 of the sulphuret, or galena, 500 of the carbonate, 
24 of the rhomboidal carbonate, 185 of the phosphate, 1 of 
the arseniate, 246 of the molybdate, 117 of the chromate, 357 
of the sulphate, 3 of the-murio-carbonate, and 4 of the red 
oxyd, or native minium. 


¢ The existence of native lead has not been hitherto observed in a 
manner at all approaching to certainty, except by M. Rathke, in the 
island of Madeira; where that learned Dane is said to have found, 
in pieces of tender lava of that island, small contorted masses of lead 
perfectly in the metallic state. Although we should admit this fact 
as conclusive of the existence of native lead,.it is too much impressed 
with the character of an accidental product, not to make the minera 
logist desirous of a still more incontestible proof of the phenomenon. 

‘ The characters of the specimen here deposited being calculated 
to remove all suspicion of an artificial origin, no doubt, I think, 
should any longer remain respecting the natural existence of metallic 
lead ; which will, nevertheless, always continue to be regarded as ong 
of the rarest substances in mineralogy. 

‘ ‘This specimen, of which the size is nearly that of a small orange, 
but without possessing its roundness, is a very compact lamellar 
galena; with lamine, of moderate extent, which intersect one 
another in different directions. This galena has the aspect and lustre 
of the ordinary sort, and at first sight would create no suspicion of 
the native metallic lead. Yet, if we judge from its weight, which is. 
considerably greater than that of common galena, the dose of metallic 
lead which it affords must be far from insignificant: ‘This lead is 
contained 
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contained in the very substance of the galena, in perfectly distinct 
particles, easily discernible with a lens, and which are sometimes 
multiplied to such a degree that the portion of galena including them 
may be cut with a knife, as if it were wholly in the state of metallic 
lead. Under the stroke of the hammer, this galena is flattened 
nearly in the same manner as pure metallic lead ; and, on examining 
with the lens the part that has been struck, we perceive that the 
sulphureted portion of its substance has been reduced to a black 
powder, which mostly remains included in the very substance of 
the flattened lead, and obscures its lustre. It is not without the 
greatest difficulty that we can effect, by the hammer, the separation 
of some fragments of this specimen. 

‘ The aan of this mass of galena is still enhanced by the circum- 
stance of a part of its surface being invested with the red oxyd of 
lead, or minium, under the form of small mamille, which betray a 
slight transparency on their edges. Some parts of this same minium 
are contained even in the substance of the galena. The metallic state 
of the lead has, I presume, much contributed to the production of 
this red oxyd. 

¢ I am ignorant of the locality of this precious morsel, and for the 
possession of it I am indebted merely to one of those fortunate acci- 
dents with which I have been frequently favoured; such as, in like 
manner, will always occur to every mineralogist, who is disposed to 
seek them without intermission, and not to allow them to escape. 
This specimen was placed among a considerable number of others, 
of very moderate pretensions, and the dealer was as completely 
ignorant of its locality as of its value! It is very often among 

ieces thus unknown, and frequently thrown among refuse, that I 
ave found the most uncommon and the most interesting samples.’ 


Among the rarer sulphurets of lead, is mentioned a series 
from Siberia, presenting small-grained galena, contained in a 
white transparent substance, which phosphoresces if even 
rubbed with a tooth-pick. 

The suite of Carbonates of Lead in this collection is in all 
probability unrivalled, whether we consider its numbers, the 
variety of its non-descript forms, or the specialties of interesting 
facts connected with its illustration: but any analysis of these 
particulars, howsoever abridged, would carry us far beyond our 
accustomed boundaries. A solitary specimen of the arsenite 
came from St. Prix, in Burgundy, where it is found in ‘the 
fibrous capillary form, and of a pale yellow hue. —'The 
Molybdates offer 197 detached crystals, among which are 
many undescribed forms. —'The Murio-carbonate, which can 
no longer be procured from its Derbyshire repository, the mine 
having been submerged, has acquired a high value from this 
accidental circumstance, as well as from its extremely pleasing 
and elegant aspect. The characters and forms of this very rare 
species are here traced with great precision. 
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The Zine specimens comprize 186 of the sulphuret, or 
blend, 6 of the oxyd, 130 of the quartzose oxyd, or calamine, 
and 83 of the carbonate. The sulphurets are particularly rich 
in non-descript forms, and some of them are remarkable for 
their compact, Mamillated, and stalactitical appearance. ‘The 
samples of the Oxyd were transmitted by Dr. Bruce, Professor 
of Mineralogy in the University of New York. They are so 
nearly pure, and so different from calamine in specific gravity, 
‘in the absence of quartz, and in other properties, that the Count 
considers them as belonging to distinct species. With regard 
to the crystalline forms of calamine, the Abbé Haiiy appears 
to have determined them from a very limited range of varieties ; 
a defect which the present series is weil calculated to supply, 
by exhibiting a diversity of modifications. A very small 
specimen from Siberia is of a fine sky-blue. 

Bismuth. This series exhibits 44 specimens of the native 
metal, 7 of the sulphuret, 13 of the nadel-erz of the Germans, 
(which is a triple sulphuret of bismuth, lead, and copper,) and 
6 of the oxyd. 

Of Cobalt, the ores consist of 50 of the grey, 106 of the 
arsenical, 17 of the arseniate, and the same number of the 
oxyd, with 5 specimens of a more doubtful description. 

Under Nickel, are ranged three specimens of the native 
metal, 35 of the arsenical, and 7 of the oxyd. ‘The first 
belong to the capillary variety, for the knowlege of which we 
are indebted to Klaproth; because, previously to his analysis, 
it was regarded as a variety of capillary martial pyrites. The 
small fibres, when strongly magnified, appear to be very 
elongated rectangular parallelopepidons, ‘Three of the pieces 
of the oxyd are distinguished by a very fine meadow-green, 
varying with yellowish and whitish green. 


© One of these pieces, in particular, is extremely rare, and hitherto 
even unique, as far as it exlubits very marked indications of a crys- 
tallized form; whence we may infer that this substance is a regu- 
lar hexaédral prism. On this piece are observable three small crystals, 
which are depressed at their extremities, and evince a tendency to the 
pyramidal form, as is known to take place with regard to some va-. 
rieties of the phosphate of lead. This series also eontains a very beau- 
tiful morsel of the variety of this substance from Kozemutz, which 
has been denominated Pimelite.’ 


Arsenic includes 24 specimens of that metal, in the native 
state, 8 of the yellow sulphuret, or orpiment, 45 of the red 
sulphuret, or realgar, and 1 of the oxyd. 

Manganese presents us with 187 specimens of the oxyd, 24 
of the lithoidal modification, 4 of the suiphuret, and 6 of 
the phosphate. The epithet Mthsidal is avowedly borrowed 
from 
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from Brongniart, and merely indicates the stony nature of 
this ore, of which the genuine constitution remains to be 
ascertained. : 

Six samples of native Antimony occur, all from Allemond, 
in the Alps of Dauphiny; 2 of the arsenical, 151 of the 
sulphuret, 23 of the sulphureted oxyd, (red antimony,) 13 
of the oxyd, and 54 of Bournonite, or Endellione (a triple 
sulphuret of antimony, lead, and copper). Under the sul- 
phurets, we find an admirable exposition of their crystalline 
forms, a subject very imperfectly treated by the Abbé Haiiy 
himself :— but the article which, in this division, will afford 
the highest gratification to the professional mineralogist, is the 
supplementary account of the substance which Professor Jame- 
son named in honour of the present author, who first described 
it in the Philosophical Transactions for 1804. Unfortunately, 
on this as on various other occasions, we can merely refer the 
curious to the original text and plates. 

We hasten to notice, in our rapid sketch, 12 specimens of 


oxydulated Uranium, and 38 of the oxyd of that metal, or ° 


Uranite, with 20 of the sulphuret of Molybdenum, and g of 
its oxyd. ‘These last mentioned are thus introduced to our 
acquaintance : 


¢ The only author, as far as I recollect, who has hitherto spoken of this 
substance, 1s M. Karsten, ( Mineralogische tabellen,) who alleges that 
it comes from Sweden. That specimen which belongs to this set, in 
which it forms a series of 6 pieces, has probably the same locality. 
I am indebted ‘for some of these to my respectable friend, 
Dr. Crichton, first physician to the Emperor of Russia, who sent 
them to me from St. Petersburgh, without knowing their native re- 
pository. I have since met with the other pieces in London: but the 
dealer, who was ignorant of their natwre, was not better in- 
formed with respect to their original situation. This substance in- 
vests them in the form of a lemon-yellow powder, and occurs in the 
small cavities of a brown granular quartz ; containing, moreover, 
small particles of the sulphuret of molybdenum, disseminated within it. 

« The other three pieces are, I believe, unique, being sulphuret of 
molybdenum, unaccompanied with its matrix ; and displaying on their 
pst ha some portions of a pale green, aid sometimes a slightly 
whitish substance. These specimens, when broken, discover in 
their interior small cavities which are filled with the same substance, 
and also of a pale green, sometimes whitish, and sometimes of a darker 
green. ‘This substance much resembles that of a whitish green ; 
but the green colour is increased by exposure to the air at- 
tached to the spoon, when the molybdenum is evaporated under the 
action of the blow-pipe, and appears to be a green oxyd of that 
metal, These are the only specimens which I ever observed, but I 
have not been able to learn their locality.’ 


To the samples of Titanium in this collection, belong 38 
of the oxyd, 22 of the siliceo-calcareous, (nigrine,) and 23 
of 
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of anatase. Those of Craitonite, which are here classed in the 
same category, have been since ascertained to consist of a 
predominant quantity of zircon, silica, iron, and manganese ; 
and they ought, therefore, to be referred to the stony substances, 
and placed immediately after zircon,—The series which 
belongs to anatase, a substance first observed by the author in 
the Alps of Dauphiny, in 1782, deserves to be particularly 

ed, on account of the rarity of such specimens. Those 


“t6MCraitonite occur still more rarely, and generally accom- 


panied by anatase. ‘The discovery of this substance, which is 
also due to the Count de Bournon, dates from 1788. 

Of the martial Scheelin, or Wolfram, we perceive 36 
specimens; and of the calcareous, or Tungstein, 11. The 
varieties of tellurium are distributed into 8 specimens of the 
native metal, 21 of the lamellar, (Naggiag-ertz of Werner,) 
20 of the grey, and 29 of the graphic. Also 6 specimens 
of cerite, 4 of Allanite, 2 of yttriferous oxyd of tantalium, 
and 7 of the oxyd of chromium ; besides 70 detached pieces, 
connected with the metals, but placed out of their order, 
on account of their great size. Many of these particulars, 
which we have barely recited, might furnish room for much 
curious discussion: but it is now time that we should 
bring this article to a close, with all possible dispatch. For 
the same reason, and also because we have not at present the 
requisite documents within our reach, we forbear from entering 
on the consideration of those points concerning which the 
author and the Abbé Haiiy have not been able to arrive at 
a common understanding. ‘The Count’s strictures on M. 
Tonnellier’s report of his treatise on the carbonate of lime 
appear to us to be founded in justice: but, not having the 
report itself before us, we state our opinion with much 
difhdence. 

We ought, perhaps, to apologige to our readers for having 
already detained them so long with numbers and names: 
but we were desirous of conveying to the British public 
some idea of the multiplied items of a collection which, 
we fondly flatter ourselves, will not be lost to this country, 
nor frittered down and dissipated in fragments. ‘The present 
Catalogue, which forms its most valuable accompaniment, has 
strong claims on our favourable notice ; since it is evidently 
‘the production of a master-hand, and may on various occasions 
be profitably consulted as a text-book on mineralogy. The 
composition and press-work certainly call for revision; but 
this remark is not unmingled with feelings of commiseration 
and indulgence, on account of those distressing circumstances 
which are so unfriendly to correct writing, and which have 
: reduced 
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reduced the author to the cruel necessity of renouncing his 
recious stores and the favourite pursuits of his life. 

The plates, which are twenty-one in number, exhibit 
distinct outlines of the figures of 413 crystdls of various 
minerals. 

Intending purchasers will have an opportunity of visiting 
the collection, by giving the Count one day’s previous 
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Art. III. Clavis Calendaria; or a compendious Analysis of the 
Calendar ; illustrated with Ecclesiastical, Historical, and Clas- 


sical Anecdotes. By John Brady. 2 Vols. 8vo, pp. about 370. 
in each Vol. 11. 5s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1812. 


Goue years ago, we were accustomed to meet with publica- 
tions intitled ** Companions to the Almanack.” | These 
supplements to the Calendar being now probably discontinued, 
My Brady has undertaken to supply the deficiency on a much 
more extended and amusing plan; uniting to the usual expla- 
nations an account of every saint and every circumstance 
noticed in the holiday-columns of the Almanack; and ushering 
in the whole by a brief introduction, in which we are presented 
with a sort of history of the several inventions for measurin 
time, (viz. the dial, the clepsydra, the hour-glass, the clock, and 
the watch,) of the alterations which the Calendar (or Kalendar) 
has undergone, of the structure of almanacks, of the divisions 
of time into years, months, days, &c., and of the origin of the 
names of the twelve months of the year’ and the seven days 
of the week. 

We are informed in the preface that this work has been 
¢ the result of long and arduous application ;’ and the author 
hopes, ‘from the scrupulous and vigilant attention which he 
has bestowed to attain correctness,’ that he has succeeded. 
We wish that we could compliment him on this head: but we 
are under the necessity of remarking that, notwithstanding 
Mr. B.’s desire of being accurate, he has fallen into some 
errors 3; and that, in spite of his long and vigilant study of his 
subject, he has not furnished a complete C/avis Calendaria. 
On the Fasts, Festivals, &c. marked in the holiday-column of 
the Almanack, he has indeed afforded us something that is more 
amusing than the pages of good Mr. Nelson: but, as an astrono- 
mer, chronologist, and antiquary, Mr. B. is not extensively in- 
formed. Many of our ecclesiastical festivals and regulations being 
founded on the institutions and mode of dividing time which 

revailed among the antient Hebrews, more notice ought to 
have been taken of the Jewish Calendar; and if Mr. B. had 
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even adverted to the hints given in the-Old Testament re- 
specting the period at which the year antiently began, he 
would not have asserted (p. 31.) that the autumnal equinox is 
a period for the commencement of the year ‘ universally ac- 
knowleged to be inconsistent with reason, and the long esta- 
blished phenomena of nature.’ Had he considered the Jewish 
mode of reckoning time, he would have found that their civil 
year began in the month Zizri, with the equinoxial new moon, 
im autumn; and the Hebrew Scriptures justify the opinion that 
this commencement of the year is more antient than that which 
is adopted in the sacred or ecclesiastical year, which began 
at the vernal equinox, in the month Nisan. It is stated, 
Exod. xxiii. 16., that ‘ the feast of in-gathering, or the harvest- 
feast, fell at the end of the year ;” which is a convincing proof 
that the year in the time of Moses opened at this season. 

The knowlege of astronomy and of the sciences connected 
with it was derived to us from the Arabians; and this source 
is still indicated by the words Algebra and Almanack, which are 
compounded from the Arabic language. We think, there- 
fore, that Mr. B. should not doubt whether the latter word was 
derived from Arabic or the Saxon ; and that he should not incline 
to the account of Verstegan, whodeduces it from the Saxon 
name given to their carved sticks, which they used as calendars 
of the changes of the moon,,and which they called a/-mon-aght. 
The particle a/, prefixed to geber and manach, surely ascertains 
the Arabic origin of the two words just mentioned. 

Mr. B. regards the word September as a compound of 
septem, seven, and imber, a shower of rain, that month being 
considered as the commencement of the rainy season : but, as 
November and December have a similar termination, he might 
have questioned the accuracy of this remark. At p. 50. we 
read that ‘Sir Isaac Newton has determined the solar year to 
consist of 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, and 15 seconds; and 
it is agreeable to this calculation that we now regulate our 
measure of time.’ Mr. Brady has not referred us to the place 
where he found this calculation: but it certainly is not fol- 
lowed in the modern measure of the length of the year, which 
is now invariably made to consist of 365d. 5 h. 48 m. 57s. 

Some persons will probably smile at Mr. B. when he gravely 
undertakes to fix the length of the Honey-moon ‘to a period 
of 30days.’ Heis, however, right in his statement of the origin 
of the phrase, which is assignable to our Saxon ancestors 3 
who were accustomed to drink a favourite beverage, composed 
of honey, (or rather made from honey, probably mead,) for thirty 
days after every wedding. The account of the Harvest-moon, 

which follows, is sadly defective; the author merely observing 
Rev. Jan. 1814. D ‘that 
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¢ that it denotes the month in which the Aarvest is usually col- 
lected ? but he makes no remark on the properties of this moon, 
which, owing to the obliquity of her orbit at that period to the 
horizon, varies little in the time of her rising for several nights 
together immediately after the full. .The harvest-moon is 


generally the full moon in August; and the following full 


moon, in September, having the same properties in a less 
degree, is termed the Hunter’s Moon. 
he correction of the calendar by Pope Gregory XIII., called 

the New Style, is well explained ; and while Mr. B. applauds 
the good sense of the general adoption of it in Europe, he has not 
forgotten to remark ‘ that the Russians, regardless of propriety, 
still adhere to the Julian style, and therefore are now.12 days 
‘before us in their date of time.’ As we are becoming intimate 
with the Russians, we may be the means of leading them to 
correct this error. —'To the Roman names of the months, are 
subjoined the corresponding Saxon appellations, which are now 
obsolete, though we still retain in constant use the names 
given by our rude ancestors to the seven days of the week. 
After having told the reader that the Saxons called January 
W olf-monat, or Wolf-month, because of the peculiar danger 
which in this season the people incurred of being devoured | 
by wolves, who were then most ravenous; and that, subse. 
quently, when Christianity began to raise its head, this month 
was called Aefter-yula, that is, Aftey-Christmas ; the author 
adds : 

¢ For what reason we abandoned the Saxon title of this, and of 
the other months, but retained the Saxon names of the days, it is dif- 
ficult to conjecture; but as the former were each expressive of the 
— of the year in which they were respectively nah and the 

tter merely the names of the idols worshipped on those particular 
days, there does not appear to have been much judgment exerted in 
the rejection of the one, and the retention of the other.’ 


Under the head of Monday, or Moon-day, which was sacred 
to the moon, Mr. B. remarks that 


* The worship that has been paid to the moon as a deity originated 
from the causes assigned to that of the sun; but in Europe all direct 
adoration of those orbs has long since been exploded, although traces 
of its having been once prevalent yet remain. In some parts of 
England it is customary to bless the new moon, while in Scotland 
they not only do so, but usually drop a courtsey at the same time; 
and formerly the influence of the moon was considered so very extra- 
ordinary, that few persons would kill their hogs but when the planet 
was on the increase ; nor would any one scarcely dare to cut the corns 


on his feet, or to pare his nails, at any other period.’ 


If it be worth while to notice these fragments of superstitions 
for the sake of the rising generation, they should be treated with 


appropriate ridicule. 
The 
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The first chapter of that part of the work which is devoted 
to the elucidation of the holidays marked in the Calen- 
dar is intitled Circumcision. (1st January). Here Mr. B. assumes 
the character of the theologian ; informing us that ¢ this festival 
was instituted by the Church, in grateful remembrance of our 
Lord having on the eighth day of his nativity, first shed his 
sacred blood for the redemption of our fallen nature’ but he 
does not refer us to the passage of the New Testament which 
attributes any part of our redemption to the blood of Christ 
shed at his circumcision. —From religious doctrine, the writer 
passes to modern customs, and observes : 


¢ The antient, friendly, and benevolent custom of wishing a happy 
new year, is so generally exploded, that a person must be blessed 
with the favors of fortune, or well known as a man of talent, to ven- 
ture his consequence by now offering so familiar an address: few, 
therefore, above the lowest classes of bockety, attempt to intrude any 
good wishes for the happiness or success of his neighbour ; lest, if he 
escape the imputation of unlicensed freedom, he ie deemed vulgar, 
and ignorant of what is called fashionable life. Even the modern ex- 
pression of the compliments of the season, which, for many years, 
was substituted for the former more expressive and better understood 
mode of salutation, has given way before universal refinement, real 
or affected; and is now sanctioned only in family circles, among 
intimate friends, or from a person who is either an acknowledged 
superior, or at least upon equality with the one whom he addresses. 
In like manner, new-year’s-gifts have fallen into such disuse, that 
they are scarcely known except in some trifling instances, where such 
marks of affection are offered to children just emerging from the 
nursery. ‘That nothing contributes more to virtue than cheerful and 
friendly intercourse, has often been pointed out by the best moral 
writers: surely, therefore, every reflecting mind must lament, that 
any cause should operate to interrupt the diffusion of any part of the 
concord and harmony acknowledged to be so requisite for the com- 
fort and happiness of all classes of society.” 


Something Aearty, as we say, and characteristic. of the social 
qualities of ofr ancestors, is attached to these customs, and we 
should lament if cold-blooded fashion be allowed to banish ex- 
pressions and practices which indicate kindness and good will. 
May Englishmen long continue to enjoy “a merry Christmas,” 
and commence every new year with benevolent hearts towards 
their neighbours ! ' 

As it is mentioned in the title of this work that anecdotes 
are interwoven with the necessary explanations, we shall take 
this opportunity of giving a specimen of them under the head 
of New-year’s Gifts. It is possible thajyon the pretext of 
sending such a gift, Judges might be assailed with presents 
which it would be dishonourable ‘in them to accept ; and an in- 


stance of this kind is related: 
D 2 ¢ Wher 
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€ When Mrs. Croaker had obtained a decree in Chancery against 
Lord Arundel, she availed herself of mF he new-year’s-day 
after her success to present to Sir Thomas More, then the Lord 
Chancellor, a pair of gloves, containing forty pounds in angels, as a 
token of her gatitude; the gloves, he received with satisfaction; these 
could not, perhaps, as the offering of the heart, be refused, but the 
gold he peremptorily, though politely, returned: “ It would be 
against good manners to forsake a gentlewoman’s new-year’s gift,” 
said that eminent man, ‘ and I accept the gloves; their lining you 
will be pleased otherwise to bestow.” Of presents of gloves, many 
other instances might be adduced, some with /inings, as Sir Thomas 
termed his proffered compliment, some without ; and probably we 
may from thence account for the term “ glove-moncy,”’ to be found 
in old records, as well as the expression still in use of “ giving a pair 
of gloves.” 


In the section intitled King Charles the Martyr, (Jan. 30.) 
Mr. Brady says, ‘ what became of the remains of the unfortu- 
nate Charles has never been satisfactorily explained: but, 
since this passage was penned, the place of his interment has 
been ascertained beyond the possibility of doubt. (See Rev. 
for July last, p. 333.) ) | 

Regularly to follow this compiler through the holiday- 


. columns of the Calendar, and to notice all the days which are 


marked in honour of holy men and angels or to commemorate 
religious or political events, would carry us far beyond the 
limits which we can assign to this article. It must suffice to 
say that Mr.B. omits no history or legend of any saint that 
occurs in his course; that the origin of the usages and ceremonies 
observed (particularly in the northern counties) on certain days, 
and the names by which they are designated, are explained ; 
and that such historical anecdotes are incidentally introduced 
as are deemed pertinent. ‘To these are added an account of the 
Terms kept in our Universities and Inns of Court; of the In- 
stitution of our Orders of Knighthood, as of the Garter, &c.; 
of the Introduction of Hackney-Coaches; of Relics of the 
blasphemous Titles formerly assumed by the Popes; of the 
Coronation-ceremonies and Regalia, and the Armorial Bear- 
ings of the Sovereign as marshalled at the Union in 1800; of 
the Form of Service at the Healing of the King’s Evil; of the 
Pedigree of George the Third; of Ordeals; of the Titles of 
the first Magistrate of the City of London, &c. 

The work is, in our opinion, unnecessarily swelled with the 
legendary tales of saints; and though Mr. Brady often treats 
them with a sneer, and occasionally expresses his surprise that 
the names of some of these reputed (we should say imaginary) 
saints are retained in our reformed Calendar, he sometimes 
betrays a species of credulity which is not usual with men of 

information 
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information in the present day. Thus, (Vol. i. p. 328.) speak. 
ing of the Invention or Discovery of the Cross by Helena, the 
mother of Constantine the Great, he observes that ‘ the greatest 
sceptic may join in belief of the verity of the discovery of this 
instrument of the passion of our Lord ;’ and in Vol. ii. p. tgr. 
he gravely relates that ‘St. Paul appointed St. Denys, or Dio- 
nysius, to be Bishop of Athens, a station which he filled with 
the most zealous piety until he became a martyr.’ | It must be 
owned, however, that the author introduces much amusin 
matter into his pages ; and that, in his notices of political red- 
letter-days, he has endeavoured to make his readers acquainted 
with the history of our country. — Much notice is taken, under 
the head of the Feast of the Nativity, of the antient jollity and 
gambols which in times of yore prevailed at that riotous season, 
We have also an account of the origin of the Christmas-box, of 
the Mummersgf the Wassail-bowl, of the Peg-tankards, and of 
Yuul Dough, Which are mentioned in old writers, and to some of 
which we still find allusions in our vulgar sayings. Perhaps 
the following elucidations will not be unacceptable to the ge- 
neral reader; and they will serve farther to shew the nature of 
this work, which is designed to throw light on the character 
and manners of our remote ancestors : 


‘ The Saxons were remarkable for immoderate drinking, and 
when intoxicated with their favourite ale were guilty of the most 
outrageous violences. Dunstan endeavoured to check this vicious 
habit, but durst not totally obstruct their much-loved intemperance ; 
he introduced, therefore, an ingenious custom of marking or Peg- 
¢ gine their Cups at certain distances, to prevent one man taking a 
greater draught than his companions, which, for a time, lessened the 
evil, though it proved in the end productive of much greater excesses 
than were before indulged in: prior to that regulation some of their 

arties used to avoid drinking to intoxication, but when they were 
obliged to drink to the pegs, ~~ no longer had a choice, but were 
generally the sooner overcome; for, refining upon Dunstan’s plan, 
each was obliged to drink precisely to a pin, whether he could sus- 
tain a quantity of liquor equal to others or not; and to that end it 
became a rule that whether they exceeded, or fell short of the pre- 
scribed bumper, they were alike compelled to drink again until they 
reached the next mark. In the year 1102 the priests, who had not 
been backward in joining and encouraging these drunken assemblies, 
were ordered to avoid such abominations, and wholly to discontinue 
the practice of “ drinking to pegs.’”? Some of these Peg or Pin 
Cups, or Bowls, and Pin or Peg Tankards, are yet to be found in 
the cabinets of antiquaries; and we are to trace from their use, some 
common terms yet current among us. When a person is much 
elated, we say he “ is in a merry pin,” which no doubt originally 
meant he had reached that mark which had deprived him of his usual 
sedateness and sobriety: we talk of taking a man “ a peg lower,” 
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when we imply we shall check him in any forwardness, a saying 
which originated from a regulation that deprived all those of their turn 
of drinking, or of their pes» who had become troublesome in their 
liquor: from the like rule of society came also the expression of he 
is a peg too low,”’ i. e. has been restrained too far,.when we Saga 
a person is not in equal spirits with his company ; while we re- 
mark of an individual that he is getting on “ peg by peg,” or, in 
other words, he is taking greater freedoms than he ought to do, which 
formerly meant he was either drinking out of his turn, or, contrary 
to express regulation, did not confine himself to his proper portion 
or peg, but drank on to the‘next, thereby taking a double quantity.’* 


We have noticed some errors, which we shall mention, that 
they may be corrected in a second edition}. At VoLi. p. 269. 
we are told that Pascha is derived from a Hebrew word denot- 
ing a passage: but it more properly expresses a passing by, or 
keaping over. In Vol..ii. for the Hebrew word w&% rosch, signi- | 
fying a head, is printed wy. At p.63. we read that ‘ Elizabeth 
was delivered of a son, in the year of the world 4000, being 
about six months before the birth of the Redeemer ’ but Usher, 

Blair, and all the best chronologists, place the birth of Christ 
in the year of the creation 4004. At p.129. Mr. Brady applies 
to St..Bartholomew the words which Christ addressed to Na- 
thaniel; and at p. 227. mention is made of only one Epistle of 
St. Clemens to the Romans: but, if Mr. B. had turned to Cote- 
lerius, he would have found two; though the second is imperfect. 

On the whole, however, this work is creditable to the in- 
dustry of the compiler ; and, as an illustration of the holiday- 
columns of our almanack, it may be very useful. Mo ¥y. 
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Art. IV. Letters from the Mediterranean; containing a civil and 
olitical Account of Sicily, Tripoly, Tunis, and Malta: with 
Bio aphical Sketches, Anecdotes, and Observations, illustrative 
of the present State of those Countries, and their relative Situa- 
tion with respect to the British ag By E. Blaquiere, Esq. 

2 Vols. 8vo. pp.1112. 11. 8s. Boards. Colburn. 1813. 
4 Ke exclusion of our travelling countrymen from the interior 
of the continent of Europe has had the effect of greatly 
multiplying their reports of Greece, Sicily, and the minor 
objects of curiosity in the Mediterranean. In the cases of 
Mr. Leckie, Mr. Vaughan, Dr. Clarke, and Mr, Galt, we have 
noticed a part of those productions, and we are now required to 
pay attention to another work of considerable compass and merit. 





_—_" 


* See also a more brief account of Peg-tarikards, by Dr. Pegge, 


~ Rev. Vol. Ixiii.. N.S. p. 308. 


+ We have some notion, but are not certain, that a second edition 
has already appeared. 
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The first volume is confined to Sicily, and embraces a more 
miscellaneous range of particulars than are commonly introduced 
into a book of travels. ‘The author made it his business, he 
says, to collect information personally among the Sicilians, as 
well as to direct his researches to the publications of native 
writers. He begins by a geographical account of the island, 
and then describes successively the city of Palermo, the 
northern coast to the eastward of that capital, Messina, Ca- 
tania, the southern coast as far as Girgenti, and round to 
Palermo again: after which he makes some observations on 
the interior, and on the small islands in the neighbourhood of 
Sicily. He next proceeds to render a report of the state of 
religion, the nature of the government, and the manners of 
the inhabitants, Chapters (or, as he terms them, letters) are 
subsequently devoted to the present condition of literature, 
agriculture, commerce, finance, and military force; and he 
concludes by an historical sketch of the principal events which 
have occurred in Sicily and Naples, since the changes produced 
by the French Revolution. 

Mr. B.’s second volume is divided into three parts, which 
treat respectively of Tripoli, Tunis, and Malta. With regard 
to Tripoli, he flatters himself that his observations will possess 
the attraction of novelty, that country being hitherto unde- 
scribed, except in a superficial way in books of geography. 
His researches, he assures us, are the result of assiduous 
personal inquiry, and, if not so comprehensive as he might 
wish, are strictly accordant with veracity. As to Tunis, he 
pays a compliment to the accuracy of Mr. Macgill’s recent 
small work *, but considers the field as still open, because that 
gentleman restricted himself to the capital and its vicinity. — 
Malia, though frequently described, still appeared to him to 
stand in need of a writer who would explain attentively the 
state of its civil and political relations. 

We begin our abstract with Sici/y. — In passing an unfavour- 
able sentence on the manners of the Sicilians, Mr. Blaquiere 
lays the blame very justly on their form of pier ova, and 
on the baneful cperation of their church-system. The 
majority of our countrymen who have visited Sicily are in the 
habit of pouring out censure on the natives, without a due 
consideration of the causes of their degeneracy from the fair 
picture of the ages of antiquity. The Sicilians of the present 
day are not fitted to undergo much fatigue, and have a decided 
predilection for a life of inactivity; nor are they free from the 
more serious charges of habitual vindictiveness and low artifice, 





*® See Rev. for July, 1812. 
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f 
Their troops are to be trusted only when they have officers of a 
different country at their head: three years have now elapsed, 
since’ they have been partially trained under British officers ; 
and their conduct on board the flotilla employed for the defence 
of Messina has given a satisfactory earnest of what may be 
expected from them. It deserves to be kept in mind that, 
backward as is the state of literature in, the island, the inha- 
bitants discover no deficiency of natural understanding. — 
With all his disposition to make allowances, however, Mr. B. 
does not undertake to vindicate the conduct of the Sicilian 
ladies : but he ascribes it to its true causes, viz. the selfish plan 
of marriage-contracts, the example of previous depravity in 
the husband, and, above all, the pestilential practice of auri- 
cular confession.— Nothing can be more defective than the 
Sicilian mode of educating young men of family. The 
ayos, or tutors, are valued merely for their disposition to 
humour the caprice of the pupil and his mother; and an expla- 
nation of the lives of the Saints enters much more into the ob- 
ject of his labours as a teacher, than a communication of the 
bewuties of the classics. At the age of eighteen, the young man 
is withdrawn from habits of application, and allowed to launch 
into the follies of fashionable life, which consist in gambling, 
dealing in horses, and intriguing. ‘The daughters of persons in 
ood circumstances are placed, at the age of six, in a reftiro, or 
Jane for female education, where they are taught to read, but 
not always to write ; it being a fact, says Mr. B., that several 
fair ladies in Sicily, of princely rank, would be puzzled to 
write their own names. In these retiros, great pains are taken to 
fill their minds with notions of extravagant bigotry, ‘and even 
to persuade them to embrace a monastic life. When the 
parents intend them for the married state, a companion is 
generally selected from the family of some relation or friend ; 
and the young female is led from a convent to the altar, as if a 
knowlege of domestic management were a preliminary wholly 
superfluous. This course of education, and the previous unac- 
quaintance of the parties, can scarcely fail to lead to the exist- 
tence of differences and mutual disgust, which pave the way for 
deviations from the only line of conduct that can render women 
respectable or happy. 
Duelling is tolerated by the Sicilian law, but the Judges have 
very little trouble in discouraging it; since, in that island, it is 
common to give and receive, with impunity, insults of a nature 


which in England would amount to the exclusion of the parties 
from respectable society. 


¢ Amongst the nobles, night is converted into day ; their time is 


regulated in the following manner: about ten in the morning, cho- 
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colate is brought to the Sicilian votary of fashion in bed, after which 


he falls asleep till twelve, when he rises, and either visits the pro- 
menade, takes a ride, or lounges to the Caffe de’ Nobile, noblemen’s 
coffee-house ; at three he sits down to his macaroni, and immediately 
after dinner returns to his bed, where he continues till six, when, rising, 
he again visits the promenade, and forms the necessary assignation 
with his mistress ; then bounds to the opera, or some private convers 
sazione. A suite of rooms are attached to the Carolina, for the rece 
tion of those who wish to play Faro: these are invariably preferred 
to the opera, and always crowded at an early hour, when about one 
hundred people, men and women, sit down round a large table, and 
continue playing until two in the morning, when they return to 
supper, and keep it up till after four ; ladies of the first rank only 
attend the Carolina conversazione, and numbers, both young and old, 
are seen at it nightly. ‘There is no person in Sicily who does not 
gamble, for it is one of those customs which the most reserved and 
prudent character never thinks of avoiding ; so general has this ruinous 
disposition become all over the island. At Messina there is a prince 
whose palace is literally converted into a gambling house, and open 
every night in the year, Sundays not excepted, for the reception of 
his countrymen, and British officers, many of whom have been 
ruined by their perseverance in, and attachment to, play in that 
town. 

‘ The general treatment of servants in Sicily, particularly those in 
the higher circles, is another proof of how much want of principle 
there is amongst them. These unfortunate people are kept up night 
and day, and are only allowed about one shilling per diem ; they are, 
moreover, very seldom paid, and.innumerable instances of ill treat- 
ment towards them are in circulation at Palermo.’ 


We find Mr. B. expressing himself with considerable severity 
(Vol. i. p. 199.) on the selfish conduct of the Sicilian clergy. 
They appear, he says, ‘ altogether to have forgotten the ex- 
ample of our Saviour and the apostles ;’ and, in utter contempt 
of the injunction to regard things of this world as stale and un- 
profitable, they have absorbed, in religious foundations, not less 
than a third of the whole landed property of the island. The 
farms belonging to them are let on short leases of three or four 
years; which, in other words, is making it the interest of the 
tenant to exhaust the land with all imaginable industry. The 
revenues of the bishoprics are ample, and several abbeys even 
yield an annual rent of two or three thousand pounds sterling. 
‘These are in the King’s patronage, and are conferred of course 
on ecclesiastics who chance to be in favour at court. The in- 
fluence of the clergy, high and low, on the different ranks of the 
community, is such as would startle the unbelieving Protest- 
ant. Mr. Blaquiere states that the bishops, by communicating 
the wishes of the church, or of the government, to the subor- 
dmate preachers, are enabled to effect, in the course of a single 
week, 
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week, a very considerable change in the state of popular feeling. 
Auricular confession is maintained as a principal engine in the 
support of this sweeping ascendancy; and the credulous flocks 
are taught to look up to the clergy as empowered to absolve 
them from crimes, at the slender sacrifice of a few prayers, a 
few fasts, and a pecuniary forfeit. In this country, we have 
difficulty in believing that a people, above the scale of bar- 
barism, can contemplate with favour a practice which has the 


_ effect of directly encouraging a repetition of crime, and of 


making sin emanate from the authority of religion: yet all 
ranks of society in Sicily hasten to the auricular chairs; and, 
having disclosed their iniquities and undergone the slight 

nance prescribed, they proceed to run over again the course 
which they have so lately professed to abjure. 

Mr. Blaquiere is much less courteous towards the royal fa- 
mily of Sicily than Mr. Thomson, whose account of the island 
will be the subject of a future article: but he refrains from in- 
cluding (p. 456.) the King and Queen in his biographical com- 
ments; on the plea that the veneration of subjects for their 


sovereign ought not to be shaken during the life of the ruler. 


This silence, however, is neither salutary nor complimentary ; 
and it would not be observed by writers, nor desired by sove- 
reigns, if a deviation from it could be with truth rendered pane- 
gyrical of the latter. In another chapter, when relating the 
treachery exercised in 1799 towards the unfortunate insurgents 
against royal authority at Naples, the author confirms the tale 
of horror already communicated to the public by other writers. 
In describing, also, (p. 361. et seq.) the wretched state of agri- 
culture in Sicily, he corroborates all Mr. Leckie’s complaints of 
the oppression of the baronial system. A Sicilian land-holder 
scarcely ever visits his estates, and is contented to consign the 
management of them to a steward ; who retains in store an ex- 
tensive stock of corn, the product of the preceding harvests. 
This corn has been forestalled on different occasions, according 
to his views of emolument for his patron, and is sold from time 
to time, either wholesale or retail, to the highest bidder. The 
tenants are kept in the most abject dependence, by the necessity 
of purchasing their seed-corn from the steward, and they are 
even obliged to negotiate with him for ploughs and oxen to 
turn up the ground ; so that it often happens, in consequence of 
the avarice or caprice of these unworthy representatives, that a 
delay of several weeks is incurred in ploughing or sowing the 
corn-lands. Few of the peasantry being allowed to keep cows, 
their families must be subsisted on goats and poultry. Their 
corn grows unprotected by inclosures ; and no sooner is it cut 


and deposited in the granaries, than officers go round to enforce 
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the Revello, an ordinance obliging every person to declare the 
exact amount of his crop, and prohibiting him from selling an 
part of it until the pleasure of the high tribunal, called the 
Real Patrimonio, be known. After the reports from all parts 
of the island have been collected, the tribunal in question de- 
termines the quantity required for home-consumption, and 
fixes an arbitrary price on it. The land-holder, meanwhile, 
takes care to enforce the payment, in kind, of his rént and ad- 
vances : after which come the tax-gatherers, who, by a perverse 
application of all principle, are directed to levy duties on the 
necessaries of life, such as flour, oil, wine, slaughtered cattle, 
&c. These taxes fall directly on the lower orders: as may be 
said indeed of the Revello, which the higher ranks contrive to 
evade by the timely interposition of a bribe; and they are thus 
enabled to hoard up their corn, which they retail at an ad- 
vanced price, after having spread throughout the island a general 
alarm of scarcity. ‘The peasant, on taking a sack of corn to 
the mill, is obliged to pay a fresh tax for grinding ; and no 
kind of food can be said to be exempt from impost. Year 
after year passes over the poor man’s head in this unhappy state, 
and has at last the effect of rendering him callous and hopeless. 
Many tracts of land, formerly populous, now exhibit the aspect 
of desolation ; and the traveller, in proceeding through the 
interior of Sicily, observes houses unroofed, bridges broken 
down, villages.abandoned, and numbers of males and females 
without employment. 

The author inserts (p. 380.) an extract from an official return 
of the quantity of wheat and barley which was sown in Sicily 
in the year 1807: whence it appears that, throughoat an island 
which extends to five millions of acres, not more than 350,000 
quarters of both kinds of grain were committed to the earth. 
‘“¢ It is now twenty years,” says an attentive observer, ‘ since 
I have devoted the utmost attention to this subject, and there 
does not appear to have been the. least alteration in the 
quantity.” What else, we may ask, can be expected in a 
country swarming with titled families, too proud to follow a 
course of industry, and too poer to live in idleness? —~a 
country in which a third of the whole landed property is said 
(p. 222.) to be vested in five or six families. —'The ad- 
ministration of justice is altogether on a par with the distribu- 
tion of property. An accused person is kept in prison on the 
most vague and indecisive testimony ; while, on the other hand, 
convicted criminals are allowed to remain, during successive 
years, without enforcement of the sentence passed on them. 
The secret object of these irregularities is to extract the utmost 
sum of money out of the hands of the parties in confinement ; 
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and accusers, lawyers, and even Judges, all become parties to 
these nefarious proceedings. Among individuals, the usual 
method of gratifying private revenge is to shoot from an ambush 
at the person in question, while he is walking or riding in the 
country ; and this practice is so common as to bear a fixed 
price, the wretches who undertake to commit such acts being 
ready at command for the sum of twenty dollars ! 

Much popular preaching takes place in Sicily. In addition 
to the regular priests of the churches, a number of itinerant 
monks wander about the country, for the purpose of delivering 
pious discourses and making pecuniary collections. ‘These 
persons are accustomed to preach in Italian, a language 
altogether strange to the Sicilian peasantry ; and, in order to 
render it still more unintelligible, they are in the habit of inter- 
larding their sermons with Latin phrases. Many of them affect 
to be inspired, and endued with the gift of prophecy; while 
others declare themselves to be troubled with visions. 


‘A Dominican, (says Mr. B.) whom I met at Milazzo, was of the 
latter description, and among several other frightful apparitions which 
he had seen, told me the folibwing curious circumstance that had oc-_ 
curred to him in the course of his visionary speculations. 

‘ Taking a solitary walk one evening on the promontory upon 
which that town is built, and looking towards Mount Strombolo, he 
saw aman walk out of the crater, in whom he immediately recognized 
Henry VIII., who began to run down the mountain with the utmost 
precipitation. The monarch’s flight was, however, of short duration, 
as.in a few minutes no less a personage than the Devil made his ap- 
pearance, and looking round, soon perceived the fugitive, upon 
which he ran towards him; and getting up with his Majesty, a vio- 
lent scuffle ensued, which of course ended in Henry’s discomfiture, 
and he was shortly conducted in triumph to the place of his former 
abode by the implacable Belzebub.’ 


Enough of this wretched picture ! — Leaving also the Po/itics 
of Sicily, of which Mr. Blaquiere gives some curious particu- 
lars, we proceed now to Tripoli, Tunis, and Malta, the objects 
of his second volume: in which we have the mortification to 
find that the very unfavourable character given of the Tunisians 
by Mr. Macgill is fully confirmed by this writer, and extended 
to their Moorish brethren of Tripoli. Vindictiveness, avarice, 
and deceit, all enter into the revolting catalogue of their national 
vices ; and perhaps no people on earth display a stronger and 
more general inclination to depravity. The origin of this dis- 
gusting state of things is decidedly referred by Mr. B. to the 
vitiating Operation of a cruel and despotic government. The 
Bashaw and his ministers are in the habit of endeavouring to 
carry their point with Europeans by dint of menace, as they do 
with their own subjects; while the middling orders openly 
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pride themselves on practising imposition on the credulity of 
strangers. ‘ There is,’ says Mr. B., ¢ no species of artifice 
which a Moor will not attempt; no lies or imposture to which 
he has not recourse when dealing with foreigners.’ Yet, such 
is the promptitude with which justice is administered, that the 
number of crimes committed among the inhabitants towards 
each other is comparatively small. 


« An individual is no sooner detected in the commission of any 
crime, than he is seized, and instantly brought to the Kaya, who 
investigates the alleged charges upon evidence; and, if it is a point 
of difficulty, refers the matter to his Highness the Bashaw, otherwise 
immediate punishment follows conviction. The above-named officer 
sits and hears causes for a certain number of hours every day. The 
Bashaw also presides in his Hall of Justice according to the pressure 
of business and number of causes to be tried ; every man pleads his 
own cause; and the meanest subject, when called upon to defend 
himself, is permitted to speak with a degree of freedom which would 
shock the feelings of an European sovereign. 

‘ 'The bastinado is usually inflicted from one hundred to a thou- 
sand stripes, for all minor crimes ; and imprisonments seldom exceed 
two or three months, so that no man’s labour is lost to the community. 
Thefts are punished in a very exemplary and curious manner; the ma- 
lefactor’s right hand and left foot are taken off, and suspended for 
several days in a place of public resort. Executions are not allowed 
to be performed by Mahometans; but a sufficient number of Jews are 
generally obliged by the Moorish soldiers to perform those offices: 
tiey are done in a way peculiar to this country ; for the culprit being 
conveyed to the side of a high wall, a rope is fastened round his neck, 
and thrown over to the other side, where the Jews are in readiness, 
when they seize it and run the criminal up without seeing him. Strang- 
ling is never inflicted in public ; that method of execution is reserved 
for the disaffected and those who excite the Bashaw’s hatred.’ 


The Tripolitans can by no means boast of being strict ob- 
servers Of the injunctions of their prophet, with regard to ab- 
stinence from strong liquors. In another point, however, that 
of the plurality of wives, they are seldom known to exceed the 
European limit. Like other ignorant tribes, they are full of 
national vanity, and not only despise modern improvements, but 
gravely account themselves superior to the people of Europe ; 
and in this flattering notion they are confirmed by their g-- 
vernment, which has no wish to countenance innovations of 
any kind. 


‘ The Bashaw, therefore, rejects every thing in the shape of foreign 
invention, and promulgates a belief that it would be contrary to a 
Prophet’s will, if the people adopted the modes of other nations. As 
to their literature, it is confined to a knowledge of the Koran, and a 
few eastern tales, beyond which they never aspire. The arts of de- 
sign and perspective, together with every other species of refinement, 
except what is absolutely necessary for the simplest wants of nature, 
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are unknown. Medicine and surgery are the only sciences which 
have brought to what they consider a degree of the highest per- 

fection ; something relative to the method of curing diseases will, 
therefore, very properly come in here. 

¢ The number of physicians throughout the regency is not equal to 
what we have in the London hospital; and such 1s the uninterrupted 
health enjoyed by all classes of the community, that these have but 
little practice. Their fees seldom exceed sixpence ; even operations 
are performed for a niles !— Nothing is internally administered to 
patients except herbs of different kinds ; regimen is the great resource 
during sickness. The surgical instruments would doubtless excite 
the curiosity of our faculty ; they consist of a few irons of different 
sizes, with figures marked on the ends: these are applied to various 

rts of the body, as the nature of diseases requires. —There are no 
public hospitals; and cripples, or people of a deformed appearance, 
are never seen in public.’— : 

¢ The sports and amusements practised here are of the most simple 
description. Athletic exercises, such as wrestling, are peculiar to 
the lower class; those of a higher condition are devoted to a life of 
andolence in general. Gambling is a vice almost unknown, although 
chess and a game called mangolo occupy a considerable portion of 
those who frequent coffee-houses: in their quarrels with each other, 
they seldom have recourse to blows; a violent dispute usually finishes 
every disagreement. The Jews are extremely litigious amongst them- 
elves, but neither distinguished for their activity or bravery.’ 


For the Christian religion, they have the thorough contempt 
which is common among Mohammedans, yet they treat all our 
religious ceremonies with the utmost respect. The Jews, also, 
are allowed the free exercise of their form of worship. 

When treating of Tunis and the adjacent territory, the author 
expatiates (p.170. ef seg.) with much enthusiasm on the site 
of Carthage. In the event of an European army landing on 
those shores, that spot, he says, would be a most favourable 
place for the disembarkation. It is very healthy, contains mate- 
rials for throwing up military works, and has, from position, 
particular advantages in keeping up a communication with the 
sea. Mr.B. enlarges with equal warmth on the medicinal quality 
of the mineral spring and baths of Hamam Leef, which are on 
the declivity of a mountain close to the sea, in the southern 
extremity of the bay of Tunis. ‘These waters are useful in 
rheumatic and many chronic disorders, and the beauty of the 
situation has a favourable operation on the minds of invalids. 
The Tunisians, like their Tripolitan neighbours, are in general 
strangers to bad health; their mode of life being abstemious, 
and their climate in general excellent. The present Bey is 
nearly sixty years of age, and has ruled the country for half 


that period, a circumstance almost without example in this 
region of sedition and assassination. He appears to be well 
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fitted for governing barbarians, being indefatigable in his 
attention to public business, and rigid in the administration of 
justice: but these qualities are disfigured by very gross vices ; 
avarice, cruelty, and sensuality, all forming striking charac- 
teristics in his portrait. ) 

Passing from Tunis to Malta, Mr. Blaquiere enters on sta- 
tistical details, and computes the population of that island and 
of Gozo at 93,000: of which the half are supposed to re- 
side in the city of Valetta. That capital is said to contain above 
20,000 foreigners. Citta Vecchio, the antient capital, is 
agreeably situated in the interior of the island, but thinly in- 
habited. When seen from a distance, Malta presents the ap- 
pearance of a plain surface, its highest parts not being more 
than four hundred yards above the level of the sea. The in- 
land villages are well built, and have several fine churches : 
but no such thing as picturesque beauty can be found. 


* The soil is formed of a reddish loamy mould, and although it 
has seldom more than from ten to sixteen inches depth, there are ne 
roductiens of Europe or of the tropical climates hitherto tried, that 
hive not succeded admirably. Sterility is, indeed, sometimes occa- 
sioned by the prevalence of south-east winds, known here by the ap- 
pellation of Seirocco; but, generally speaking, they pass away with- 
out doing any material injury to vegetation.’— 

‘ The climate of this island is uncommonly salubrious, owing, per- 
haps, in a great measure, te its surface being ventilated, for nearly 
three-fourths of the year, with westerly winds, and to there being no 
swamps or marshy ground, the cause of so much disease in Sicily ; 
these and the peculiarity of the soil may also account for the non- 
existence of any venomous animals, so abundant in the neighbouring 
countries. St. Paul has, however, the merit of having driven every 
kind of poisonous reptile out of Malta, soon after his arrival*. Per- 
sons of consumptive habits have very erroneously chosen this as a 
place in which they might be likely to recover; but there is, I be- 
lieve, no instance upon record, of any valetudinarian having derived 
the least benefit from a seyour here: in fact, no convalescent should 
think of Malta, while he can have recourse to the air of several parts 
of Sicily, the Morea, or Tunis, as the sudden and frequent transi- 
tions from heat to cold, and vice versa, have always been found exe 
tremely unwholesome to weak constitutions. Indeed, whilst speakin 
of the climate of Malta, I think it of the utmost importance to 
parents who come here from England against bringing young children 
with them, as it has been attended with very fatal consequences. The 
air of this place is by no means calculated for children under six or 
feven years of age ; but in those cases where maternal tenderness will 
not admit of a separation, mothers would do well to superintend the 
regimen of their offspring, and to avoid giving them too much fruit.’ 





* Mr. B. does not here advert to the doubt whether the Melita of 
St. Paul be the Malta of ourdays. Rev. 
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Deficient as is the system of education in Malta, it affords 
many examples of natives having risen to eminence on the con- 
tinent, particularly in Paris, Vienna, and Naples. The Maltese 
language is a mixture of the Punic and Arabic, and the dress of 
‘the women is very similar to that which is used on the shores 
of Barbary. The inhabitants were formerly proverbial for their 
sobriety: but this is a virtue which here, as in Sicily, has 
flourished much less since the appearance of our countrymen 
among them. — Mr. B. concludes his account of Malta with a 
brief sketch of its history, and with expressing an anxious wish 
that the inhabitants may at last obtain the object for which they 
have been ardently praying, during fourteen years, ‘a consti- 
tution uniting the spirit of their own free and legitimate one 
with that of Great Britain.’ 

In terminating this article, and forming an estimate of the 
merits of the work, we must make a distinction between the 
matter and the composition. Without vouching for the uni- 
form accuracy of the former, we have no hesitation in pro- 
nouncing that it is greatly superior, in variety, good: sense, 
and entertainment, to that which is often given to the world under 
the imposing garb of portly quartos. ‘The maps also prefixed 
to each volume, though small, are extremely perspicuous. The 
style, on the other hand, is deficient in elegance, and appears 
still more so from the careless manner of correcting the press. 
In Vol. ii. p. 172.) we have a paragraph beginning, ¢ should 
the political events of Europe, a circumstance by no means im- 
possible, render it necessary,’ &c. Similar blemishes are scattered 
throughout the narrative of the proceedings at Naples subsequent 
to 1798. In one passage, (Vol. i. p. 313.) we have ‘ Lacede- 
monians’ for ‘ Carthaginians ;’ and in another, (Vol. ii. p. 296.) 
the plundering of the Malta hospital is called rather quaintly a 
‘ powerful injury to the pride of the Maltese.’ In Vol.i. p. 218. 
we find a very proper tribute to the character of Mr. Bentham, 
but it concludes with the unlucky interrogation, * What could 
have induced Mr. Bentham to leave England, the only spot in 
Europe where his sublime talents could be easily rendered use- 
ful? ‘There is a mystery connected with this subject, which I 
cannot divine.’ Mr. Blaquiere might have spared himself all 
the perplexity: of ‘divining,’ had he merely taken the pains to 
ascertain that Mr. Bentham has ot quitted this country, but re- 
mains quietly at his own fire-side. ‘These faults are the more 
deserving of reprehension, because the author, in his introduc- 
tion, shews no disposition to treat with indulgence the labours 
of his predecessors. ‘¢ I looked in vain in them,’ he says, ¢ for 
that information which is calculated to convey an adequate idea 
of political and commercial resources.” Such irregularities, 
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however, are chiefly to be regretted as circumscribing the extent 
of advantage to be derived from a perusal of the book ; since 
of the mass of statements and conclusions brought forwards by 
Mr. B., the belief of a great proportion must rest in the reader’s 
estimate of the habitual accuracy of the writer. ‘To adduce 
specific authorities for every assertion of consequence, in @ 
descriptive work, would be endless; and nothing is more 
vexatious to a reader who is desirous of accepting an author’s 
communications as acturate, than to discover the prevalence of 
error in such particulats as happen to fall within the sphere of 
his personal knowlege. We make these animadversions less, 
from a wish to censure a valuable production, than from the 
hope of seeing it in a more correct form, when the public 
favour calls for a second edition. Lo. 
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Art. V. Memoirs of the Reign of King Charles the First. By Sir 
Philip Warwick, Knight. 8vo. 12s. Boards. Longman and 
Co. 1813. 

NEY editions of the antient Chroniclers have lately been 
4+‘ undertaken, and it is equally expedient that we should be 
furnished with new editions of the Memorialists. Many in- 
dividuals have attached, to some account of themselves and 
their transactions, various important features of the history of 
their own times; which, unless studied in the original sketch, 
will always reach the mind with some stain that differs from 
the proper or primitive colouring. 

The biographies, correspondences, and documents, which it 
is most desirable to reprint, are perhaps those that ate con- 
nected with the Reformation; and now that admiration of 
that event has somewhat subsided, criticism may begin with 
it. Scriptural and ecclesiastical studies have lately made a 
great progress; and we are ripe to appretiate less partially 
the conduct of those who, in waging salutary war against the 
Catholic religion, retained too many of the absurdities of its 
mysticism, destroyed too many of the monuments of its art, 
and, in assertiag the right of private judgment, often exhibited 
its injudicious exercise. Next to the ecclesiastical revolution 
which occupied this country under Henry VIII., Edward VI., 
and Elizabeth, the most interesting is the civic revolution which 
hurled from the throne our first native prince of the Stuart 
dynasty. It is well to make a preliminary study both of the 
secret and the literary history of the reign of James the First ; 


_a monarch who was modelled on the Medici, and endeavoured 


to realize the Italian) licentious idea of a gentleman: whose 
profuse ennoblement of exceptionable persons shook the na- 
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tional reverence for nobility, and contributed perhaps mote to 
the succeeding republicanism of sentiment than any imprue 
dence, or versatility, or insincerity, of his son King Charles. 

It must be allowed that the age of James I. was learned as well 
as libertine ; and at no subsequent period has audacity of mind 
in England attained a higher tone. The reign of Louis XV. in 
France was also pacific, tolerant, and depraved, yet adorned 
with a constellation of literary glory. In both cases, the 
opinions formed by the surrounding mass of intellect tended to 
condemn the throne: but these were promulgated so slowly, 
that they did not become sufficiently popular for action till the 
succeeding reigns. Against JamesI., or Louis XV_, it would 
have been just to rebel, and natural to proclaim republicanism 


a a principle of reinforcement during insurrection : but civic 
0 
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ribution seems to have visited the sins of the fathers on the 
children, when it sent to the scaffold here the first Charles, and 
at Paris the sixteenth Louis. With some grievances which 
should have been redressed, and some perfidies against which 
it would have been necessary to guard, the extreme catastrophe 
in both instances seems to have been employed rather because. 
the mob, and especially the soldiery, feared in the King the 
ultimate avenger of their insurrection, than because any weighty 
interest of liberty required the sacrifice. 

The Memoirs here republished were written by Sir Philip 
Warwick, a gentleman of probity and talents ; who, by means 
of his employments under CharlesI., had frequent opportunities 
of near attendance on the King’s person, and of knowing the 
inmost springs of considerable occurrences, whether they grew 
out of individual or out of party volitions. Philip Warwick, 
whose subsequent title was a result of the King’s favour, was 
born in 1608, and was son of the organist at Westminster~ 
abbey. Educated for some time at Eton-college, he was thence 
transferred to the University at Geneva, which at that time was 
a favourite academy for the sons of Protestant gentlemen, who. 
wished to acquire the continental languages. Diodati of Lucca 
lectured there, with more applause than his writings authorize 
us now to bestow: but the popular teachers of all societies 
commonly owe much to delivery, to fluency, and to a deference 
for those average impressions which constitute the circulating 
sentiments of an age, but are nevertheless evanescent. 

Francis Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton, engaged Philip 
Warwick on his return home as a secretary to the treasury ; 
where his orderly and attentive conduct occasioned his 
being practically intrusted with the care of that department, 
and his consequent knighthood. Uniformly attached to his 
eriginal patron, Sit Philip was employed in seyen public and 
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in three private treaties between the King and the Parliament, 
which gave him peculiar opportunities of collecting the informa- 
tion that is embodied in these Memoirs. He married in 1638 
Miss Dorothy Hutton of York, and in 1647 the widow of Sir 
William Botteler, who was related to General Fairfax. An 
Oxford degree was conferred on him in 1639; and“in the yeat 
following he was elected burgess for Radnor in Wales, but was 
expelled from the Long Parliament by the republicans. In 1678 
he completed a “ Discourse on Government,” which was edited 
in 1694 by Dr. T. Smith, a non-juring divine; whose preface 
was so much marked by his political principles, that he wag 
obliged to retrench it under a threat of prosecution. Sir Philip 
died in 1682 at Chiselhurst in Kent, to which parish he 
bequeathed some charitable donation. He left in manuscript 
these Memoirs of the Reign of King Charles the First, which 
were first published by Dr. Thomas Smith in 1702, and are 
now re-edited, we understand, by Mr. Walter Scott. 

Sir Philip Warwick displays in this work the talent of an 
accomplished and the experience of a busy man. Steady to his 
party, though not bigotted to it, he preserved the esteem of his 
‘antagonists ; and such was the natural moderation or the equity 
of his temper, that he could intermarry and intervisit with the 
family of General Fairfax, without rendering his loyalty. sus- 
picious or his home quarrelsome. His narrations have the 
garrulity and the placidity of age; his details are brought out 
more for the sake of definition than of colouring: the con- 
cinnity of his style indicates that he was accustomed to Italian 
models, not that he was ambitious of admirable eloquence ; and 
his profusion of petty commentary is oftener read with compla- 
cency than with irksomeness. Like Hume, he inspires pity for 
royalty, rather than royalism. ‘The Memoirs describe especially 
at considerable extent the entire reign of Charles the First, 
and give a more abbreviated and succinct narrative of those 
transactions subsequent to the King’s death, which were con- 
nected with preparing the accession of his son. 

The character of Charles is as fair a specimen as we can select: 


¢ At atime when all the rest of the world was embroiled in wars 
and heavy laden under taxes; we in our manufactures, shipping, and 
trading, were reaping the advantages of their ill condition, And it 
could scarce be otherwise, when we shall give the true character. of 
this highly good, but most unfortunate prince. He was a person, 
though born sickly, yet who came, through temperance and exercise, 
to have as firm and strong a body as most persons I ever knew, and 
throughout all the fatigues of the war, or during his imprisonment, 
was never sick. His appetite was to plain meats, and though he took 
a good quantity thereof, yet it was suitable to an easy digestion. 
He seldom ate of above three dishes at most, nor drank above thrice : 
E2 a glase 


























$2 Sir Philip Warwick's Memoirs of the Reign'of Charles I. 


a glass of small beer, another of claret wine, and the last of waterg, 
he ate suppers as well as dinners heartily, but betwixt meals he never 
meddled with any thing. Fruit he would eat plentifully, and with 
this regularity he moved as steadily as a star follows his course. His. 
deportment was very majestic, for he would not let fall his dignity, 
no, not to the greatest foreigners that came to visit him and his et 
for though he was far from pride, yet he was careful of majesty, an 
would be approached with respect and reverence. His conversation 
was free, and the subject matter of it (on his own side of the court 
Was most commonly rational ; or, if facetious, not light. With any 
artist or good aitidai, traveller, or scholar, he would discourse 
freely ; and as he’ was commonly improved by them, so he often gave 
light to them in their own art or knowlédge. For there were few 

ntlemen in the world that knew more of useful or necessary learni 

an this prince did: and yet his proportion of books was but a 
having, like Francis the First of France, learned more by the ear than 
by study. His way of arguing was very civil and patient ; for he 
seldom contradicted another by his authority, but by hie reason ; nor 
did he by any petulant dislike quash another’s argument; and he 
offered his exception by this civil troduction, ** By your favour, Sir, 
I think otherwise on this or that ground :’? yet he would discounte- 
nance any bold or forward address unto him. And in suits or dite 
course of business, he would give way to none abruptly to enter into 
them, but looked that the greatest persons should in affairs of this 
nature address to him by his proper ministers, or by some solemn 
desire of speaking to him in their own persons. His exercises 
were manly ; for he rode the great horse very well, and on the little 
saddle he was not only adroit, but a laborious hunter or field-man ; and 
they were wont to say of him that he failed not to do any of his ex- 
ercisés artificially, but not very gracefully ; like some well-propor- 
tioned faces, which yet want a pleasant air of countenance. He had 
a great plainness in his own nature, and yet he was thought even by 
his friends to love too much a versatile man ; but his experience had 
thoroughly weaned him from this at last.’ 


Here we wished for a note. Who is the versatile man that 
is mentioned in the text ? Sir Harry Vane is named soon after- 
ward, as if the author had him in view: but the allusion re- 
mains somewhat uncertain. 

Throughout this edition, the original orthography is mo- 
dernized, but not always corrected. The various speeches and 
emphatic sentences formerly printed in Italics now appear in 
the Roman character. Notes are occasionally attached which 
ptetend to supply the deficient information of the text, or refer 
the reader to such supplement: but these notes are not 
sufficiently numerous; and extensive to constitute an essentially 
important addition to the original narrative; though they dis- 
iplay considerable reading in the primary reservoirs of intelli- 
gence, quote industriously certain books lately reprinted at 


Edinburgh,-and include several convenient explanations of — 
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ing allusions. Some dexterity seems to have been observed 
in ‘adding these notes as fast as the printer left his prototype 
behind, and no faster: for almost every fact occurs at the same’ 
page of this and of the old edition; and yet the fresh im«' 
pression includes more words in a page than the old one. Thi¢ 
is a new but a wise principle of annotation, and is natural in a, 
typographical age, because it renders each successive edition, 
equally convenient for purposes of search and of citation. Some. 
printer by profession no doubt invented this ingenious art of, 
editing by the sheet; so as to bring, if not the single pages, .at 
least every sixteenth, into correspondence. We recommend 
if future a steady attention to this management in those who 
feprint old books. ‘The aberration of reference from the text to 
which a reference is necessary is constantly progressive with the 
multiplication of editions; and for want of the impression 
quoted, we are often at a loss to verify a critical passage: but, 
if every sheet continues to comprize the same precise materials, 
no variety of indication can mislead farther than a page or a 
leaf; and the arts of associating ideas are now so well. under 
stood, that it is always easy for a practised author to fill up any 
given lacuna of an inch, or an inch and half, with an adapted 
note. 

If this edition had contained the Discourse on Government 
by Sir Philip Warwick, it would have included all the known 
works of this writer; who is valuable not merely as an historio- 
grapher, but as a sample of the man of education in his time; 
and who carries into all his compositions that tutored manner, 
which then was considered as essential to the accomplished 
gentleman. His style delineates his age. In the Secret History 
of James the First *, to which this volume is intended as a 
supplement, the omission of Osborne’s Advice to his Son is in 
like manner to be regretted. — A reprint of the ** Memoirs of 
Sir John Reresby,” here advertized as preparing, in continua- 
tion of the editor’s design, has since been published. 





Art. VI. Relation of the Siege of Tarragona, and the Storming and 
Capture of that City by the French, in June 1811. By Field 
Marshal Don Juan Senen de Contreras, Governor of that Fortress 
at the Time of the Siege. With Particulars of the General’s 
Escape from the strong Castle in which he was confined, his Ob- 
servations on the Spirit of the People, and the Nature, Stratagems, 
and Resources of the French Government. 8vo. pp. 100. 5% 
Booth. 1813. 


We. are here presented with a plain and interesting account 
of one of the most sanguinary events in this age of battles 
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* See Rev. for March 1812. 7 
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and sieges. After having flattered himself with accomplishing 
the reduction of Cadiz and Lisbon without placing on the side 
‘of Catalonia any thing more than an army of observation, 
Bonaparte, in the spring of 1811, found it expedient to change 
his plan, and to direct an overpowering force against ‘Tortosa 
and Tarragona; which had long been places of refuge and sup~ 
port to the neighbouring inhabitants, who were by far the most 
active and enterprising of the Spanish nation. When Massena 
had failed in Portugal, the reinforcements perpetually arriv- 
ing from France in Spain were added to the eastern army come 
manded by Suchet ; who, without being reputed to possess ex- 
traordinary talents, was in high favour with his master, on ac» 
count of that habit of decision which hesitates at no sacrifice 
to accomplish its object. 

Having succeeded in reducing Tortosa, Suchet appeared 
with an army, of forty thousand men in the end of April before 
Tarragona, and began forthwith a course of operations which 
shewed that to preserve the lives of his troops was with him 
altogether a subordinate consideration. In one of his obstinate 
efforts to forward his progress by assault, he is said to have lost 


in taking the smaljl fort of Olivo not fewer than 2000 men. 


This affair occurred on 29th May ; and it was not till two days 
afterward that the Spanish General in chief, withdrawing from 
the town, ordered Marshal Contreras to take on himself the 
command of the garrison. Nothing could exceed the zeal of 
the troops and of the inhabitants; a zeal which supplied in a 
great measure the very deficient fortifications of the place, and 
required to be frequently restrained, but never stimulated : al- 
though the garrison had the mortification of seeing both a 
Spanish and an English force decline to disembark and aid them 
in what appeared a hopeless contest. After unremitting efforts, 
the French had, by the 27th of June, effected several prac- 
ticable breaches, and prepared for a general assault. Contreras, 
{finding his garrison still 8000 strong, had hopes of driving back 
the enemy by the bayonet, and refused to capitulate. The 
French, ss Ta up in column, were at first checked, but soon 
made their way into the heart of the place, the Spaniards being 
too unskilful to fulfil all the instructions of their commander. 
‘The loss on the part of the garrison was not great, Suchet pre- 
ferring the grant of their lives to the hazard attendant on a 
conflict of despair: but, no sooner were the French in complete 
possession of the town, than a general pillage and even mas- 
sacre took place, on the base calculation in the mind of Suchet, 
that the exhibition of so horrid a spectacle might have the 
effect of diminishing the resistance of other places. He had 
even anticipated this event two days before, and says, in his 
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réport of the capture, that the terrible example which he fore- 
saw had been accomplished, and would long resound throughout 
Spain. 

PWhen Marshal Contreras was brought prisoner to the French 
camp, Suchet affected to charge him in public with the whole 
bloodshed consequent on the assault; while, in private, he 
spared no efforts to detach him from the cause of the Spanish 
patriots, and enlist him in that of his master. The Marshal 
continuing inflexible, he was carried a close prisoner into 
France; and, although Bonaparte professed to issue an order 
to treat him with the attention due to his rank, he was immured 
in the castle of Bouillon with eleven state prisoners who had 
long lost all hope of release, notwithstanding the expiration 
of their prescribed term of confinement. With one of these, 
however, he found means to escape, and wandered throughout 
France, sometimes on foot, sometimes on horseback, during eight 
months. Part of this period was the time immediately subse« 
quent to the disaster of Bonaparte in Russia; and this indig- 
nant Spaniard had the mortification to see the unfortunate con- 
scripts obliged, in all directions, to march and obey the mandates 
of their tyrant. ‘The Marshal arrived in England in June last. 

The extent of falsehood practised by Bonaparte and his agents 
was not surpassed even by that of Robespierre. It was an- 
nounced in all the French papers, and even by authority of go- 
vernment, that a Concordat had been signed in January with 
the Pope; and the manner of notifying this circumstance was 
related so directly and circumstantially, that scarcely any part 
of the public distrusted the authenticity of the statement, the. 
atticles being regularly enumerated, and the conditions exhi- 
bited in the most specific manner. The result, however, shewed 
that the Pope remained a prisoner ; and he refused, we believe, 
to submit to sign any thing, or even to receive the Cardinals sent 
by Bonaparte. Still the practical effect of this manceuvre was 
to impose for a season on the French nation, who were much 
dissatisfied with Bonaparte’s treatment of the Holy Father. It 
facilitated accordingly the vast drain made in the population by 
the Conscription; the amount of which, in the course of the 





last year, has probably not been short of 800,000 men! Leo 
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Art. VII. The Bride of Abydos. A Turkish Tale. By Lord 
Byron. 8vo, pp. 72. 58. 6d. sewed. Murray. 1813. 
Lo Byron has again presented us with a delightful little 

poem; not, indeed, free from faults, but abounding in 
beauties which warrant us in bestowing almost unqualified 
praise, It is-necessary, however, that, in offering these com- 
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mendations, we should be understood as applying them to the 
execution rather than to the nature of the work. We still 
Jook anxiously for the time when the noble author shall res 
sume his suit to the graver and more dignified Muse who ac- 
companied Childe Harold on his pilgrimage ; and, if in the 
meanwhile we gratefully accept such efforts as the present, it 
is because we consider them in the light of studies with which 
the accomplished artist fills up the intervals which he is unable 
or disinclined to employ on his greater works, or in which he 
tries the effect of beauties that he may afterward use them 
with more certainty and power of effect. 

In this asin his former works, Lord Byron displays a singular 
mixture of gloom and playfulness; in some instances, as 
the reader cannot fail to remark, not blended with sufficient 
softness, but always giving an air of originality. ‘The poem is 
written in irregular verse, resembling the Giaour *, and even 
sometimes resembling Mr. Southey’s Curse of Kehama: but it 
does not in other respects bear much affinity to the former 
composition. The story is simple, and told with as much 
regularity as is consistent with the object of keeping up the 
interest of the reader to the end. The laboured passages, too, 
are more connécted with the progress of the fable, and the 
whole is of a more dramatic cast than its predecessar displayed. 
Some passages of general poetry are interwoven with much art 


and felicity ; though, on the whole, they are not so numerous . 


nor so highly wrought as those in the Giaour. 

It is not our intention to waste the time of those readers to 
whom the work is known, and to destroy by anticipation the 
pleasure of those who are unacquainted with it, by giving any 
account of the tale which the author has chosen. It will be 
sufficient to say that it possesses interest, and some novelty ; and 
that it is managed, altogether, with a proper attention to cha- 
racter and costume. ‘The catastrophe, indeed, is effected with 
too much hurry ; and something more of confusion is manifest 
in the concluding scene than even a fray in the night can au- 
thorize, —— atleast in poetry. ‘The addition of a very few more 
lines would be sufficient to obviate these objections ; and we 


have no doubt that Lord Byron will have ample opportunities. 


. wtof removing any imperfections of which he may be convinced, 


Geena 





4 


* A disagreement pretails as to the pronunciation of this word. 
In the work of which it forms the title, it is spelt as above ; in the 
present, the ‘a’ isdropped. We have generally heard the word pro- 
nounced with the G hard, and by persons who have had opportuni- 
ties of being familiar with the term in its own country: but, on the 
other hand, Dr. Clarke spells the word Djour, from which it would 
“appear that he understood the pronunciation differently. 
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in future editions of the poem. We also think that Selim’s 
speech to Zuleika in the grotto (see canto 2nd) is considerably 
too prolix. We do not object to that part of it which is narrative; 
on the contrary, the story is told with clearness and spirit: but 
to that long train of reflection which begins with the change of 
metre in page 44. ‘This passage, though very beautiful in 
itself, detains the reader much too long from the progress of 
the narrative in the midst of which it is introduced; and it is 
by no means naturally placed in the mouth of the speaker at 
so very critical a moment.— We shall now proceed to make 
some extracts; and, for the reason already given, we shall 
select those which have the least comnection with the detail 
of the story. , 

The following scene occurs near the opening of the poem. 
The hero and heroine are left together, after the former has 
received an undeserved reproach from the father of the latter ‘ 
Zuleika at that time believing Selim to be her brother: 


¢ No word from Selim’s bosom broke — 
One sigh Zuleika’s thought bespoke — 
Still gazed he through the lattice grate, 
Pale — mute —— and mournfully sedate — 
To him Zuleika’s eye was turned, 
But little from his aspect learned ; 
Equal her grief — yet not the same, 
Her heart confessed a gentler flame — 
But yet that heart alarmed or weak, 
She knew not why, forbade to speak — 
Yet speak she must — but when essay — 
«« How strange he thus should turn away ! 
Not thus we e’er before have met, 
Not thus shall be our parting yet.”,— 
Thrice paced she slowly through the room, 
And watched his eye — it still was fixed — 
She snatched the urn wherein was mixed 
The Persian Atar-gul’s perfume, 
And sprinkled all its odours o’er 
The pictured roof and marble floor — 
The drops, that through his glittering vest 
The playful girl’s appeal addrest, 
Unheeded o’er his bosom flew, 
As if that breast were marble too — 
*¢ What sullen yet? it must not be— 
Oh! gentle Selim, this from thee !” 
She saw in curious order set 
The fatrest flowers of eastern land — 
#* He loved them once — may touch them yet, 
If offered by Zuleika’s hand.” 
The childish thought was hardly breathed 
Before the rose was pluck’d pam wreatbed — 
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The next fond moment saw her seat 
Her fairy form at Selim’s feet — 

«¢ This rose to calm my brother’s cares 
A message from the Bulbul bears ; 

It says to-night he will prolong, 

For Selim’s ear his sweetest song — 
And though his note is somewhat sad, 
He’ll try for once a strain more glad, 
With some faint hope his altered lay 
May sing these gloomy thoughts away. 


What — not receive my foolish flower! — 


_ Nay then I am indeed unblest : 


On me can thus thy forehead lower ? 
And know’st thou not who loves thee best ? 
Oh, Selim dear ! — Oh, more than dearest ! 
Say, is it me thou hat’st or fearest ! 
Come, lay thy head upon my breast, 
And I will kiss thee into rest, 
Since words of mine — and songs must fail, 
Even from my fabled aigitin gale, 
I knew our sire at times was stern, 
But this from thee had yet to learn — 
Too well I know he loves thee not, 
But is Zuleika’s love forgot ? 
Ah! deem I right? the Pacha’s plan— 
This kinsman Bey of Carasman 
Perhaps may prove some foe of thine — 
If so -—I swear by Mecca’s shrine, 
If shrines, that ne’er approach allow 
To woman’s step, admit her vow — 
Without thy free consent, .command — 
The Sultan should not have my hand! 
Think’st thou that I could bear to part 
With thee — and learn to halve my heart ? 
Ah! were I severed from thy side, 
Where were thy friend — and who my guide? 
Years have not seen —'Time shall not see 
The hour that tears my soul from thee — 
Even Azrael from his deadly quiver 

When flies that shaft — and fly it must — 
That parts all else — shall doom for ever 

Our hearts to undivided dust !’’ 


He lived — he breathed — he moved — he felt — 
He raised the maid from where she knelt — 
His trance was gone —his keen eye shone 
With thoughts that long in darkness dwelt — 
. With thoughts that burn—in rays that melt.—- 
As the stream late concealed 
By the fringe of it’s willows — 
When it rushes revealed 
Inthe light of its billows,— 
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As the bolt bursts on high 
From the black cloud that bound it — 
Flesh’d the soul of that eye 
Through the long lashes round it. 
A war-horse at the trumpet’s sound, 
A lion roused by heedless hound ; 
A tyrant waked to sudden strife 
By graze of ill-directed knife, 
Starts not to more convulsive life 
Than he, who heard that vow, displayed, 
And all, before repressed, betrayed. 
«¢ Now thou art mine, for ever mine,”’ &c. &e. 


Canto II. opens with an address to the Hellespont, and an al- 
lusion (in very good taste) to the story of Hero and Leander; 
after which, the author breaks into this fine address to the first 
of poets, and the lands which that poet has immortalized : 


¢ The winds are high—and Helle’s tide 
Rolls darkly heaving to the main ; 
And Night’s descending shadows hide 
That field with blood bedew’d in vain; 
The desart of old Priam’s pride — 
The tombs — sole relics of his reign— 


All, save immortal dreams that could beguile 
The blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle! 


‘ Oh! yet — for there my steps have been, 
These feet have press’d the sacred shore, 
These limbs that buoyant wave hath borne — 

Minstrel! with thee to muse, to mourn— 

To trace again those fields of yore — 
Believing every hillock green, 

Contains no fabled hero’s ashes — 
And that around the undoubted scene 

Thine own “ broad Hellespont”’ still dashes— 
Be long my lot—and cold were he 
Who there could gaze denying thee ! 


_ The night hath closed on Helle’s stream, 
Nor yet hath risen on Ida’s hill 
That moon, which shone on his high theme— 
No warrior chides her peaceful beam, 
But conscious shepherds bless it still. 
Their flocks are grazing on the mound 
Of him who fale the Dardan’s arrow ;— 
That mighty heap of gather’d ground 
Which Ammon’s son ran proudly round, 
By nations rais’d, by monarchs crown’d, 
Is now a lone and nameless barrow ! 
Within—thy dwelling-place how narrow . 
Without —can only strangers breathe 
The name of him that was beneath. 
Dust long outlasts the storied stone— 


But thou—thy very dust is gone !’ 


From 
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nA From the same canto, we select a description of the figure of 
; Selim, when Zuleika meets him in the grotto : 
| ek ‘ His robe of pride was thrown aside, 
iL. His brow no high-crown’d turban bore, 
My But in its stead a shawl of red, 
¥ Wreath’d lightly round, his temples wore : — 
ah That dagger, on whose hilt the gem 
‘ Were worthy of a diadem, 
No longer glitter’d at his waist, 
Where pistols unadorn’d were braced. 
And from his belt a sabre swung, 





And from his shoulder loosely hung 


4 | : The cloak of white — the thin capote 
Jv" | That decks the wandering Candiote : 
4 Mb Beneath — his golden-plated vest 

i Clung like a cunrass to his breast — 


The greaves below his knee that wound 
With silvery scales were sheathed and bound. 
But were it not that high command 

Spake in his eye — and tone and hand — 
All that a careless eye could see 

In him was some young Galiongée.’ 


The sorrow expressed by Zuleika, at the discovery which 
her supposed brother makes to her, is one of the happiest pas- 
sages in the poem, and presents one of the most beautifully 
natural images which we ever contemplated : but, for the rea- 
son already given, we forbear to extract it. 

The following is part of the speech of Selim to which we 
have objected, as ill placed ; by itself, it is spirited and tender: 


¢ «¢ Ay! let me like the ocean-Patriarch roam, 
Or only know on land the Tartar’s home, — 
My tent on shore — my galley on the sea— 
‘Are more than cities and Serais to me ; 
Borne by my steed or wafted by my sail, 
Across the desart, or before the gale, 
Bound where thou wilt, my barb! or glide my prow, 
But be the star that guides the wanderer — Thou! 
Thou, my Zuleika, share and bless my bark— 
The Dove of peace and promise to mine ark ! 
Or since that hope denied in worlds of strife — 
Be thou the rainbow to the storms of life ! 
The evening beam that smiles the clouds away, 
And tints to-morrow with prophetic ray ! 
For thee in those bright isles is built a bower 
Blooming as Aden in its earliest hour. 
A thousand swords—thy Selim’s heart and hand— 
Wait — wave — defend — destroy — at thy command ! 
Girt by my band — Zuleika at my side — . 
‘i The spoil of nations shall bedeck my bride : — 
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The Haram’s languid years of listless ease 

Are well resign’d for cares —for joys like these : 
Not blind to fate — I see where’er I rove 
Unnumber’d perils — but one only love ! 

Yet well my toils shall that fond breast repay, 
Though fortune frown, or falser friends betray. 
How dear the dream! in darkest hours of ill, : 
Should all be changed, to find thee faithful still ! | 
Be but thy soul, lixe Selim’s, firmly shown— 

To thee, be Selim’s tender as thine own ! 

‘To soothe each sorrow — share in each delight — 

| Blend every thought — do all but disunite ! 

| : Once free—’tis mine our horde again to guide— 

Friends to each other, foes to aught beside :—~ 

Yet there we follow but the bent assign’d { 
By fatal Nature to man’s warring kind, 

Mark! where his carnage and his conquests cease— 

He makes a solitude — and calls it — peace !’ * 


| At the conclusion of the poem, a Turkish superstition is 





beautifully introduced. A lady, after death, is transformed 
into a white rose; which, though withered by storms or 
plucked from the stem, continually buds and blooms anew: 
while her lover, changed by transmigration into a bird, sings te 
her incessantly through the night : | 





¢ Within the place of thousand tombs 

That shine beneath, while dark above 
The sad but living cypress glooms 

And withers not, though branch and leaf 
Are stamped with an eternal grief ; 

Like early unrequited Love ! 
One spot exists — which ever blooms, 

Ev’n in that deadly grove. — 
A single rose is shedding there 

It’s lonely lustre, nank and pale, 
It looks as planted by Despair — 

So white—so faint —the slightest gale 
Might whirl the leaves on high ; 

And yet, though storms and blight assail, 
And hands more rude than wintry sky 

May wring it from the stem—in vain— 
To-morrow sees it bloom again ! 

The stalk some spirit gently rears, 
And waters with celestial tears. 

For well may maids of Helle deem 
That this can be no earthly flower, 

Which mocks the tempest’s withering hour 

And buds unsheltered by a bower, - 








bs “ Ubi solitudinem faciunt, pacem appellant.” ('Tacitus.) Probably, 
this is an unconscious plagiarism. Rev. 
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Nor droops—though spring refuse her shower ) 
Nor woos the summer beam. — . 
To it the livelong night there sings 
A bird unseen— but not remote — 
Invisible his airy wings, 
But soft as harp that Houri strings 
His long entrancing note ! 
It were the Bulbul — but his throat, 
Though mournful, pours not such a strain ; 
For they who listen cannot leave 
_ The spot, but linger there and grieve 
As if they loved in vain ! 
And yet so sweet the tears they shed, 
_ *Tis sorrow so unmixed with dread, 
They scarce can bear the morn to break 
That melancholy spell, 
And longer yet would weep and wake, 
. He sings so wild and well ! 
But when the day-blush bursts from high— 
Expires that magic melody.’ 


Perhaps our readers will think that none of these extracts 
are entirely equal to the similes on Modern Greece, and on 
the Cashmire Butterfly, in the Giaour: but they will un- . 
doubtedly see in them the same character and genius; and we 
have already said that we consider the merit of the present 
tale to consist less in detached passages, than in the spirited 
and poetical manner in which the story is wrought. The open- 
ing stanza, describing ‘ the Clime of the East,’ should not 
pass unnoticed : 

‘ Know ye the land where the cypress and myrtle 
Are emblems of deeds that are done in their clime, 
Where the rage of the vulture —the love of the turtle — 
Now melt into sorrow—now madden to crime? — 
Know ye the land of the cedar and vine ? 
Where the flowers ever blossom, the beams ever shine, 
Where the light wings of Zephyr, oppressed with perfume, 
Wax faint o’er the gardens of Gal in her bloom ; 
“Where the citron and olive are fairest of fruit, 
And the voice of the nightingale never is mute ; 
Where the tints of the earth, and the hues of the sky, 
In colour though varied, in beauty may vie, 
And the purple of Ocean is deepest in die ; 
. | Where the virgins are soft as the roses they twine, 
ia And all, save the spirit of man, is divine,’ — &c. 


Some couplets betray great carelessness, and in a poem of this 
fength are not excusable; such as the following : 
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* I'd joy to see thee break a lance, 
: Albest against my own perchance.” 
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—— * she turn’d to see 
Her Selim. « Oh, can this be he!’?? 
¢ If thou my tale, Zuleika, doubt, 
Call Haroun, he can tell it out.’ 
It must also be observed that such rhymes as ¢ brought’ and { 
remote,’ * poured’ and * coward, are inadmissible. | 
We are very happy that it is consistent with our duty to 
award so Ma | praise to a poet who, from his rank and situa- 
tion in life, is able to render such important services to the 
cause of literature, and to raise it so highly in the estimation of 
the world, as the noble author now before us; and we claim 
the merit of sincerity (always, we hope, our due) with the more 
confidence in this instance, because it will be in the recollection 
of our readers that we were among the first to hail the ap- 
pearance of Lord Byron’s muse ™*, and to acknowlege the pro- 
mise of the dawn of that genius of which the more advanced \ 
beams have shone so brightly. May the sentiment which we | 
then suggested to Lord B., in the words of the great Roman 
orator, never fail to animate and direct his career in literature 
and through life! We trust that we shall soon have to meet 
his Lordship again; and, without diminishing the merit of 
the work before us, we hope that it will be to greet his efforts 


on a higher theme. + J Ho F | 


Art. VIII. Madame de Stael on Germany. 


[Article continued from p. 426. of the last Volume.] 


fron xiiith chapter of this popular book reverses the scene, and 
transports the reader from the monotony of southern to the 
activity of ‘northern Germany. It is justly observed that the 
Germans read to know or to enjoy, and‘not to talk; and that, in 
their commercial world, the society even of well-read men is lit- 
tle tinctured with literature. ‘The Germans belong (as it were) 
to the business or matter in which they are engaged, and attach 
ideas of pedantry and impertinence to the mention of books at ; 
the ordinary, or in the club-room. Madame de Staél, ,how- 
ever, has not seen much of the commercial world in Germany, 


_— 








* See his first publication, Rev. Vol. liv. N.S. p. 256. 
+ We have heard it remarked, more than once, that * The Bride of 
Abydos’ is, in strictness, a misnomer, because Zuleika is not actually 
married, nor indeed actually about to be married. Johnson defines a 
bride to be “* a woman newly married ;’? and Bayley derives the 
word from a Saxon verb signifying ‘* to cherish or keep warm.” . 
Perhaps, however, the word is in modern usage capable of signifying 
a betrothed woman, which it appears Zuleika was; and, at all events,. 
such usage is within the license that is never denied to poets. 
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and trusts too implicitly to report; otherwise, she would have 
distinguished the hospitable and conversational tables of the 
booksellers. . 

Instead of contrasting Vienna with Leipzig, which would 
best have displayed the peculiarities of northern Germany, 
the fair author runs back to the Rhine, and again opposes the 
French chatacter to the German. Even in the ferry-boat, the 
noise of the Frénch servants, and the silent patience of incon- 
venience among the Germans, becomes obvious; and the 
toll-gate-keeper, contriving to open his gate, and to receive his 
due, without opening his door, is sketched with striking truth 
of nature. 

To Saxony in particular, the fourteenth chapter is devoted. 

The diffusion of intellectual culture is there prominent. Inn- 
keepers and custom-house officers are commonly acquainted 
with French literature; and they would scarcely be sufficiently 
accomplished for their stations, if they could not address the 
traveller in the language of that country. Music is practised 
in every house: the linen-weaver keeps his forte-piano beside 
the loom, and relieves his fingers, when stiffened from the 
shuttle, by employing them to dance on the keys. A feature 
of the German character, of which the English tradesman has 
ho Wen traces, is to attach importance to every thing. The lock 
‘PO Cohis door must turn well; his pipe must be of Hungarian 
soap-stone; his cork-screw must have come from England ; 
and he will read a quarto volume on the theory of inclosed 
fires before he purchases a new oven-stove. ‘This sense of im- 
portance extends to laying out a penny; it must be expended 
in the best manner, or not at all; and the discussion usually 
terminates in favour of some better opportunity: hence the 
exemplary frugality of the nation. All the working-classes 
seek their relaxation from labour in literature: the stone-cutter 
rests with his book in his hand, and his pipe in his mouth. 
A certain warm contemplative delight, in which animal and 
intellectual intoxication seem to mingle, constitutes the sove- 
reign good, the bliss of soul, the supreme felicity, of a true 
German. It is a pleasure which he can attain in solitude, and 
which he can silently enjoy in company, but which he consie. 
ders as enhanced by the presence of a quiet sympathy. 

{he honesty of the people, and the probity of the tradesq 
men, are duly and justly applauded. ‘The great liberty of the 
press in Saxony is also remarked : indeed, it far transcends that 
which is vouchsafed in England, and would here be called a 
pernicious licentiousness. German writers are of opinion that 
literature has remedies within itself for all the evils which it 
can cause. The effect of calumny, they think, is to be over-: . 
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come by re-stayement; that of scandal, by inculcating moral 
tolerance ; and that of obscenity, by defining the safe limits of 
indulgence. ‘Chey profess to despise innocence, as unarmed 
against temptation ; and they would found virtue merely on a 
preference for moral beauty, unaccompanied by displeasure at 
those who delight more in nudity and caricature. ‘Their reli- 
gious equals their moral latitude; as if truth, as well.as virtue, 
were in many things only what men canagree to call bythat name. 
The prologue to Goethe’s Faustus brings the three persons of 
the ‘l'rinity on the stage; and not a single northern critic, we 
believe, in any of the leading Reviews, flinched, or winced, or 
pretended to be shocked: the book was printed at Tubingen. 
‘The superintendant Herder, or Professor Paulus, or indeed a 
village ecclesiastic of the Saxons, would smile in scorn at the 
fretfulness of an English bishop, in recommending a prosecu- 
tion of Ecce Home. Schelling teaches aloud his pantheism, and 
Fichte his atheism, and these isas sound as well in the public 
ear as any other rhime to schism. The limited number of various 
forms, or theories, in which human minds can think about 
those things which do not come under the cognizance of the 
senses, are severally described and mentioned with equal in- 
difference by Kant, and the subordinate metaphysicians, 


¢ Among the Germans,’ (says Mme. de Stael, with great felicity 
of expression, ) ¢ truth resembles those statues of Hermes which have 
neither hands to seize nor legs to walk. ‘To think and to act have 
seemingly no connection with each other, Opinion is an affair of the 
head, not of the conduct. Nothing, however, is so respectable as 
these peaceful conquests of reflection, which employ insulated mea 


without fortune or power, and connected together only by the social 
worship of thought.’ 


Chapter XV. sketches Weimar; which was in fact the pro- 
per court to select for giving a general idea of the spirit that 
prevails among the petty princes of Germany, since it carried 
to higher perfection than any of its rivals the taste which ani- 
mated them all. What Italy was under the Medici, a constel- 
lation of minute principalities uniting to give brilliancy to the 
lyre, Germany has been ever since the decease of Frederic the 
Great. While he lived, he concentrated the exclusive attention 
of his country : but, from the time of his death, the King at Ber- 
lin has been a man who might be eclipsed, — and many petty 
sovereigns of Germany have attempted to surpass him. These 
princes have been competitors with one another for the honour 
of securing by a pension, to be expended within the state, the 
residence of a distinguished poet, artist, or philosopher; and 
the Duke of Weimar managed to encircle his coronet with 
the brightest and most shining jewels. Herder died there; and 
Wieland, Goethe, and Schiller, were living there during the 
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stay of Madame de Staél. The house of Este never assembled af; 
Ferrara a triad of equal poetic eminence. If the imperial or free 
citics of Germany have not offered to the fine arts so opulent 
a market as Venice, Genoa, Naples, and the religious Rome, 
the universities of Germany have presented to learning an arena 
of free display incompatible with catholicism ; and thus the 
deficiency in plastic art is compensated by the excess in specu- 
lative erudition. 

In the sixteenth chapter, Madame de Staél investigates 
Prussia; and the character of Frederic II. is first analyzed, 
as having founded that of the nation. He was a German by 
nature, anda Frenchman by education; that which the German 
did in a German kingdom has left enduring traces: but that 
which the Frenchman attempted has not germinated.’ This is 

trikingly said, with strength of antithesis, but we demur to 
the truth of the proposition. —It was French in Frederic to 
patronize the deniers of miracles, the philosophists of France ; 
and the established church of Prussia now teaches anti-superna- 
turalism from the pulpit. It was French in Frederic to make a 
new penal code, independent of the civil law and of the Ger- 
man law already established in his states, and to legislate in it 
concerning sins of the flesh with the latitudinarianism of Mon- 
tesquieu : such lax criminal law is now universal in Germany. 
Lastly, it was French in Frederic to apply that military mecha 
nism to his provinces, which gave ascendancy to his power at 
the expense of the privileges of the people. These things have 
all stood their ground. — It was German in Frederic to respect 
in each province its antient constitution, and to govern his ac- 
quisitions and his inheritances by as many distinct systems of 
administration as they had original sovereigns. This perma- 
nent heterogeneity of government has prevented the cohesion 
of his people, has perpetuated among them dissimilar tenden- 
-cies, and has occasioned that separation of the Prussian power 
which took place at the first approach of a conqueror. It was 
German in Frederic to unite his party in the empire under the 
name of a Fiirsten-bund, conformably to the laws and usages 
of the diet of Ratisbon; instead of assembling these princes 
to hold separate deliberative assemblies at Berlin. Insensibly 
his adherents would have become his house of peers, but for 
his constitutional patriotism: they are now neither allies nor 
subjects. Lastly, it was German in Frederic to save treasure 
against the day of want, and to lend on mortgage these accu- 
mulations fo the provincial /and-states for the enterprize of 
public works. This form of investiture induced the metro- 
politan government to concede great local rights of taxation, 
and thus prolonged an inconvenient independence of the pro- 
¥INCes ; 
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vintes ; which had, moreover, a debt to cancel by submitting 
toaconqueror. If, onthecontrary, he had adopted a funding. 
system, and if the provincial properties had been confided to 
the metropolitan bank, the tendency to allegiance would have 
been strengthened throughout the empire; since a loss would 
be incurred in that case by separating from the state. These 
things have not stood their ground. 

We are here tempted to remark on the danger of a fine 
style, and to say that precision of assertion is occasionally 
sacrificed to prettiness of expression. French principles are 
not so much to be feared as French practice ;— their rashness 
in the sudden application of their theories. They expect to 
accomplish in a year the work of a generation; they make at 
one effort constitutions of plaister of Paris, and then wonder 
that they are brittle: but the enduring marble requires cen- 
turies to crystallize. 

With as much correctness of thought as of expression, 
Mme.deStaél observes (p.142.) that ¢into the north of Germany 
the Reformation had brought inquiry, but not tolerance ; ind 
that Frederic introduced there the liberty of thinking.’ Many 
good remarks are made on his character and polity. He is 
blamed for not patronizing German literature: but the writers 
of his time were not very eminent. Klopstock indeed shone, 
the star of the Magi: but, except among the writers of the re- 
ligious school, to which Frederic had an antipathy, not much 
greatness was displayed in his time. Wieland had produced 
Agathon, but no other of his classical master-pieces. Lessing 
was patronized by General Tauenzein; perhaps at Frederic’s 
instigation, who might wish for such an historiographer of his 
warfare. Ramler was pensioned, though not liberally, by Fre- 
deric ; Kleist was killed in his service, with every prospect of 
promotion. 

Chapter XVII. paints Berlin characteristically. The eight- 
eenth undertakes to judge the German universities, and very 
properly refers the reader to M. de Villers, who studied in one 
of them. In the nineteenth, Madame de S. treats of bene- 
ficent institutions, and mentions, but not with the desirable 
detail, the plans of Pestalozzi for bettering the education of the 
poor. A reference would have been welcome to some book in 
which they are explained : we cannot appretiate the criticism, 
because we have not the preliminary information. Due praise 
is given to Baron Voght; who travelled, like Howard, to in- 
spect the institutions of charity, and endeavoured to domesti- 
cate the best systems of management. 


«sf The Swiss feast of Interlaken is entertainingly described in 








a somewhat episodical chapter, which terminates Part I. 
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This portion of the work, in all comprizing twenty chapters, 
would in our judgment have been more naturally and agreeably 
given in the form of a tour. Why not descend the Swiss 
mountains with the Danube, — describe Ratisbon, the sena- 
torial nietropolis of the empire, — and there criticize a consti- 
tution of which Pitter boasts in vain? -Next in turn comes 
Vienna, which is excellently painted. In catching the spirit 
of the manners of elevated life, few travellers have displayed 
that judicious quickness of observation and of definition which 
distinguishes Madame de Staél. Prague might have been a sleep- 
ing-place: but Dresden deserved some prolongation of stay: it 
is the Florence of Germany: the well-built city, the station of 
the galleries of art, the most refined of the populous places, 
and is bosomed in scenery which has occupied the pencil of the 
most tasteful landscape-painters. A glance is taken at Leipzig : 
it contains two worlds, one literary and one commercial, which 
come sometimes into contact at the tables of the booksellers. 
Something of arrogance and self-sufficiency betrays itself about 
the German students: with much equality among one gn- 
other, they look down superciliously on the trading class, and 
consider a college-education 4s a grade of nobility. ‘They have 
so far a right to do this, that their acquirements do indeed 
usually amount to excellence: but they perhaps learn more 
than is wholesome for the human mind, and encumber with 
the weight of its armour the activity of the thought. Berlin 
could not be more aptly painted than it has been by Madame 
de Stael ; and if her return to Swisserland had taken its direc- 
tjon through Frankfort, the most polished of the trading towns 
might also have keen characterized. She closes her tour with 
Berne, which deserves to become the metropelis of inde- 
pendence, but which has often displayed more attachment to 
privileges than to freedom. 

As the second part of this work treats of German literature, 
which is a topic rather of permanent than of eager interest, we 
shall defer to a future opportunity the continuation of , oug 
commentary : preserving indeed a willing pretext for revisiting 
the pages of this attractive writer. Acute, judicious, interest- 
ing, and corhprehensive in her remarks, she expresses them with 
a skill even more admirable than her insight. Never flat from 
emptiness, never boisterous from eloquence, her periods ap- 
proach the reader like the successive waves of a calm sea, 
which delight without disturbing the stillness of the twilight 
wanderer: — they are the waves of a summer-sea, warm with 
feeling, phosphdrescent with fancy, each muzmusing music, 


and each curling into brilljancy. 7 
[Zo be continued.) ay: 
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Art. IX. Hamburgh ; ora particular Account of the Transactions 
which took place in that City, during the first six Months of the 
Year 1813 5 witha View of its previous State, and of the Conduct 
of the French during their six Years’ Possession, both before and 
after its being annexed to the French Empire. By Hannibal 
Evans Lloyd, Esgq., late of Hamburgh. 8vo. pp. 211. 7% 
sewed. Richardson, 1813. 


Art. X. Observations made on a Tour from Hamburgh, through 
Berlin, Gorlitz, and Breslau, to Silberberg; and thence to Gottenburg. 
By Robert Semple, Author of Two Journeys in Spain, a Sketch 
of the Caraccas, &c. Crown 8vo. pp. 275. 73. Boards. 
Baldwin. 1814. 


AS the productions of Mr. Lloyd and Mr. Semple relate to 

nearly the same period of time, and are respectively ap- 
propriated to accounts of tramsactions in Germany, we are 
induced to place them together in our pages, though their ob- 
ject and mode of composition betray several shades of distinc- 
tion. The first-mentioned tract is confined almost exclusively 
to public affairs ; while the other, less copious in that respect, 
derives its chief interest from the personal adventures of the 
writer. 

Mr. Lloyd informs his readers that he is a son of the well 
known General Lloyd, whose works on the principles of war 
have attracted much more attention among military men on the 
Continent than inthis his native country. Mr. L. became an in- 
habitant of Hamburgh in 1800, and passed, in common with 
the other residents in that city, a life of great freedom and 
comfort, until the overthrow of the Prussian power in 1806 
laid the north of Germany prostrate at the feet of France. 
From that time forwards, Hamburgh became subjeeted to heavy 
contributions, and was never without the presence of a large 
body of French troops. Spaniards, Italians, Germans, and 
native French, composed alternately the garrison of the city ; 
of whom the Italians were the worst in their behaviour: but 
the inconvenience experienced from private individuals was 
trifling in comparison with the rapacity of the French govern- 
ment. The city-treasury had long been in the habit of re- 
ceiving on account of widows, unmarried females, and orphans, 
deposits of money for which they paid interest : but Bonaparte 
made no scruple in seizing the whole fund, and totally sus+ 
pending the annual payments. A similar fate was dealt out to 
a private institution of this nature, of great respectability ; and 
even the merchants, who had the temerity to become contractors 
for the French government, were exposed to similar misery. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that the inhabitants of Hamburgh 
should rise, with premature activity, against their oppressors ; 
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and, as soon as it became evident that the French were about ta 
withdraw for 2 season, the populace broke forth into alarming 
irregularities. ‘These events occurred on 24th February last, 
and, a fortnight afterward, the approach of a body of Cossacks 
obliged the French to retire. It would be difficult to de- 
scribe the alacrity and enthusiasm with which the Hamburghers 
welcomed the rude warriors of the Don: but, unluckily, the 
judgnient of the people or their government was not equal to 
their zeal; aiid the volunteer corps, associated under the 
name of the Hanseatic Le gion, was composed in a very 
injudicious manner, ‘The lant ‘of their drilling was equally 
imperfect. 
‘Though the non-appearance of the expected corps of Russian 
infantry caused considerable disquietude at Hamburgh, the 
complete oyerthrow of Morand’s detachment at Luneburg b 
the Cossacks, in the beginning of April, re-established the 
public confidence for some time. The friendly disposition of 
Denmark co-operated to the same end; and, notwithstanding 
the approach of Davoust with a hostile force, the Hamburghers 
were comparatively tranquil, and fixed their principal attention 
on the movement of the grand armies in Saxony. Political 
considerations, however, soon made the Danes withdraw their 
assistance 5 and, although they were replaced first by a Swedish 
and next by a Prussian corps, the successive recall of both soon 
shewed that Hamburgh was too distant from the theatre of 
grand operations to count on effectual aid from the allied troops. 
The rupture also of the negotiation between Denmark and Eng- 
land, and the progress of Bonaparte in Saxony, led to a co-ope- 
ration between the Danes and French, which rendered it whclly 
unadvisable for ‘Tettenborn and his division of Cossacks to pro- 
tract the defence of Hamburgh. The despair of the citizens 
on being obliged to return their arms, and suspend the defence 
of the town, is very pathetically described by Mr. Lloyd. Hun- 
dreds of young men of the volunteer corps quitted the city, 
before their eyes were afflicted with the painful sight of the 
triumphs of their oppressors; and it was computed that, exe 
clusively of those who had figured in a military capacity, four 
thousand persons left the place on the day previous to the entrance 
of the French. The troops of the latter, on their arrival, were 
found to consist chiefly of conscripts, who were little more 
than boys, mixed with some old soldiers of various regiments. 
Their number was probably eight thousand; which, with their 
accustomed exaggeration, they magnified to thirty-five thousand. 
By way of striking awe into the inhabitants, their officers were 
in the habit of making the same battalions parade through differ- 
ent quarters of the town, marching in at one gate, out at another, 
and 
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ahd then in again ; assuming, on the last occasion, the appear- 
ance of troops arrived from a distance. 

The penal contribution imposed by Bonaparte on Hamburgh 
amounted to two millions sterling ; a sum wholly beyond the 
ability of the city to raise, but which Davoust exerted himself 
to procure by seiziny merchandise, and giving the proprietors 
bons, or orders on the magistracy to pay the value out of the 
contribution. The next care of the French was to set people 
at work on the fortifications, and to convert Hamburgh into a 
place of strength by destroying almost all that constituted the 
beauty of its environs. Every house, tree, and bush, within the 
range of the walls, was therefore levelled with the ground. —In 
the end of June, was published a decree to expel all Englishmen 
from the thirty-second military division, in which Hamburgh 
is, or rather was, situated. Mr. Lloyd, having anticipated a 
denunciation of this nature, withdrew forthwith; and, after 
considerable sacrifices of property, he proceeded with his family 
@iHeligoland. The French decree not being yet known on that 
island, his representation to the governor, respecting the dis- 
tressing arrivals that might soon be expected, had the effect of 
promoting measures which were calculated to relieve the misery 
of the forlorn emigrants, —Here ends his narrative; and, with- 

out much pretension to merit on the ground of composition, it 
affords a clear and apparently an impartial picture of the scenes 
that passed under his eye. 

Mr. Semple has of late years come so frequently before the 
public as to be in some respects un personnage connu, and there- 
fore his adventures possess a share of interest considerably 
beyond that which they would excite in the case of an un- 
known traveller. The little volume before us comprehends 
but a small stock of local observation, and is chiefly filled with 
the relation of a very singular mischance which befell the 
writer, in consequence of the destruction of his principal docu- 
ment of recommendation. —Scarcely had the victorious pro- 
gress of the Russians effected a partial re-establishment of in- 
tercourse between England and the north of Germany, when 
Mr. Semple felt eager, as on other occasions, to combine com- 
mercial business with the gratification of curiosity, and took 
his passage, in the middle of April, in the packet for Heligo- 
land. His fellow-voyagers were chiefly Germans, who were 
impatient to embrace the opportunity of revisiting their native 
country in the dawn of its recovered freedom. A favourable 
breeze from the west carried them in forty-eight hours to Heli- 
goland; where, however, a change of wind detained Mr. Semple 
a whole week, by much too long a time for the survey of this 
unimportant spot. Its reputation has been solely owing to the 
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measure embraced by our government, of making it a tem- 
porary station during the shutting up of the continent; and, on 
the opening of the latter, it must infallibly revert to its former 
insignificance. Even its existence as an island does not pro- 
mise to be prolonged for many centuries, if Mr. Semple be 
correct in his report of the crumbling nature of its shores. 
—On arriving at Hamburgh at the end of April, he was 
struck with the alacrity and bustle apparent in that city, 
although commercial transactions had scarcely yet commenced. 
Every one was occupied with military preparation, and many 
volunteer corps were formed on the model of their Russian 
allies : 


¢ Whilst these imitations attracted a momentary attention, the true 
Cossack, close at hand, soon awakened a deeper interest. It was 
@ curious spectacle to see these Scythians from the Tanais, welcomed 
as deliverers on the borders of the Elbe. A party of more than two 
hundred, who had recently arrived, were stationed on the outside of 
the Altona gate, and the citizens were carrying them provisions? 
Their horses were picketed in rows, their slender pikes of about 
twelve feet in length, and with a thong at the end, were stuck 
upright in the ground opposite, and they themselves forming into 
groups of eighteen or twenty, to receive their dinner, Their 
appearance was various, but martial, Some wore beards, others 
none. Here features regular, and even handsome, were contrasted 
with others, harsh, mean, and ferocious. The true Cossack appeared 
to me distinguished by little eyes, obhquely placed, and a coun- 
tenance conveying the idea of being contracted by extreme cold, and 
the constant dazzling of snow. Among the rest were mixed a few 
Calmucks. Their high cheek bones, smail oblique eyes, and general 
features, strongly recalled to mind my early friends, the Hottentots; 
but on a gigantic scale, they being in general the tallest and stoutest 
men of the party. Some wore a dress of sheep-skin, others over that 
the jackets of French soldiers, especially such as were distinguished 
by any finery. Among their arms and accoutrements, were Turkish, 
Russian, and French pistols, many French sabres, and some saddles. 
Before dining, most of them took off their caps, crossed themselves, 
and repeated a short prayer. They ate without voracity, but asked 
eagerly for spirits, under the common German name of snaps. After 
eatmg, some played at cards, some read letters, at whieh 1 was sur- 
prised, some conversed in groups, and others, stretched along the 
ground, placed their heads in their comrades’ laps, who performed 
with their fingers the operation of combs. In general, they were 
stout men, of the ordinary height. Their horscs were ragged, and 
neglected as to outward appearance, but shared in every other 
sespect with the Cossack himself; small, but spirited, and kept under 
admirable discipline. When any disturbance took place among them 
at their pickets, the whip was immediately employed upon the 
offender. They tremble at the sound of it, when joined to the angry 
voice 
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vo'ce of their master ; but in return they partake of his bread, and 
reeeive correction and food from the same hand.’ 


Having remained some days at Hamburgh, Mr. Semple pro- 
ceeded in a German stage, or, as it is appropriately called, 
“ post waggon,” to Berlin. ‘This vehicle is a long narrow 
covered cart or wagzon, with three or four seats slung across, 
and its after part stuffed with packages. Its slow progress 
could not be otherwise than tedious to an English traveller: 
but the magnificence of Berlin afforded an ample compensa- 
tion for all the delay and inconvenience. ‘The streets of ts 
capital are broad and regular, while the houses are either built 
of stone or stuccoed so as to resemble stone. he number of 
public buildings, and their dispersed situations, have the effect 
of preventing too continued an uniformity, without exciting 
the idea of any deficiency of plan; while the river Spree, 
which runs through the central part, and is covered by numerous 
barges, gives an appearance of maritime commerce to this in- 
land city. By means of this conveyance, the wood of the 
upland-forests, the linen of Silesia, and the more diversified 
manufactures of England, are transported to Berlin at a mo- 
derate expence. Its principal bridge consists of five arches, 
and is about one hundred and seventy feet in length. ‘The 
pleasant impressions excited by these objects are not a little 
confirmed by the absence of a nuisance which, in other towns, 
is apt to occur in the neighbourhood of the most splendid 
edifices, we mean the importunity of beggars; for no sooner 
does a mendicant shew himself in the streets, than he is taken 
up by the police, and sent to amend his habits in the house of 
industry. 

Mr. Semple’s visit to Berlin took place in the beginning 
of May, a few days after the sanguinary conflict of Lutzen, 
which was represented by the Prussian government as a vic- 
tory. Liluminations having been made on that account at Ber- 
lin, Mr.S. did not suppose that he was acting rashly in setting 
forwards on his journey to Dresden; and vexation at his sub- 
sequent treatment makes him complain of the silence of the 
agents at the Berlin passport-ollice, as if it were the practice of 
any government to acknowlege the apprehended retreat of its 
troops, or to put the safety of individual travellers in competi-: 
tion with considerations of general policy. — Having calculated 
on crossing the combined armies, Mr. Semple was provided 
with an introductory letter to Lord Cathcart. Proceeding on 
the Dresden road as far as Luckau, he and his fellow-travellers 
found a general alarm, diilerent parties of the Cossacks being 
kept in readiness to reconnoitre the enemy ; who, it was said, 
was advancjng in great iorce. It now became indispensable 
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for Mr. S. to change his route; and, unfortunately, in the eon- 
fusion excited by contradictory reports concerning the vicinity 
of the enemy, he was induced to destroy his letter to Lord C. 
lest he might fall with it'into the enemy’s hands. After a con- 
fused and fatiguing ride of several days, he at last found the 
allied head-quarters stationed at the village of Wurtzen : 


‘ In this village, most of the houses were deserted by the inhabitants, 
not a woman or child was to be seen ; the doors were all open, and 
many of the windows broken or the sashes removed. The Em- 
peror’s head-quarters were in a large house, on the side of which 
facing Hochkirch, are still the marks made by cannon-balls, fired in 
that battle more than fifty years ago. They have been carefully pre- 
served, and a Latin inscription records and deplores the cause: 
“ Eheu! Signa pralit Hochkirchiensis.” In the large court-yard, 
filled with horses and Cossacks, I found a bundle of straw, where I 
gladly threw myself down whilst my companion went to deliver his 
dispatches. Scarcely had I done so, when the guard flew to arms ; 
every body stood up, and the Emperor passed to enter the house. 
I beheld a man tall, lusty, well made, although somewhat round- 
shouldered, and of a countenance rather soft and mild than penetrat- 
ing or imposing. — After I had remained abovt two hours among 
the Cossacks, the officer returned, and having directed his servant to 
show me the English quarters, we bade each other adieu. Having 
experienced so much kindness from Germans and Russians, I antict- 

ated at least an equal share from Englishmen. Behold me at length 
arrived at the point to which, since leaving Luckau, I had been pres- 
sing with so much anxiety. Here at last I am sure of an asylum for 
a short time, and at all events will be enabled to sleep one night in 
peace, and prepare for fresh fatigues. Here I shall learn the truth, 
and no longer be reduced to wander in uncertainty, as to the real po- 
sition of theenemy. Full of these ideas, I reached a miserable house, 
such as the village afforded, the head-quarters of Lord Cathcart. 
He was absent with the Emperor viewing the lines of redoubts, but 
his household received me with kindness and attention. They set 
before me bread, coffee, and the little luxury of milk, so difficult to 
be procured in the midst of a large army. They told me, thet there 
was nothing but a little straw on which I could sleep; but this was 
more than was enjoyed by a hundred thousand brave men round me, 
and I had already in my mind cheerfully marked out the corner where 
I would lie. A great battle was expected to be fought next day. 
Refreshed by sleep I shall see, perhaps I shall share in that battle. 
With these theughts I saw Lord Cathcart arrive; I presented my 
assports, 1 related my case, and mentioned that under the dread of 
Elling into the hands of the French I had destroyed a letter which I 
had for his Lordship, but that I had still one for the Russian Admiral 
Greig, whom I understood to be with the Emperor. Having exa- 
mined my passcorts he informed me that they contained no proof of 
my being a British subject, that I was avowedly barn in America, 
and asked if I had no farther documents. I replied that my Ame. 
rican birth was owing to my father and mother being made prisoners 
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jn the American war, and carried into Boston, and that as I had 
travelled with these passports throuzh Prussia, I could have no sus- 

icion of their being inaccurate, nor was I provided with any other. 
His Lordship left me, and after some time sent for me again. “ It 
will be proper,”’ said he, “ that you go to Gorlitz, which is a large 
town, where you will easily procure horses and every accommodation 
for pursuing your journey to Colberg, the nearest sea-port now left 
open to an Englishman. There will be an opportunity this evening, 
and this gentleman,” pointing to a young Russian officer, “ will 
conduct you.”? Fain would I have expressed my wish to remain at 
Wurtschen, but under the existing circumstances I felt that it was 
not for mc to oppose so direct an intimation. An hour afterwards I 
again caw his Lordship on horseback, who asked with much apparent 
politeness, * if there was-any thing else he could do for me.”” I an 
swered that there was not, when he touched his hat to me and rode 
off. Soon afterwards the Russian officer made his appearance, with a 
common travelling waggon, in which was some straw instead of seats ; 
my portmanteau was placed in it, and we set off. His Majesty the 
King of Prussia, one of his sons, and two or three of his officers, had 
placed themselves by the side of the road, and surveyed me attentively 
as we passed. Not being aware of their rank, nor as yet of my own 
situation, I regarded their stedfast looks as singularly ill-bred, until 
my companion informed me who they were. We passed along the 
rear of the army to Weissenberg, a small place situated upon a 
height, where we arrived after dark. Here we halted upwards of an 
hour, my companion ordering quarters to be provided for the Rus- 
sian Emperor for the next morning. I could not help observing at 
the same time, that he appeared exceedingly anxious about all my 
movements, and followed me wherever I went.’ 


The author was not long in acquiring a more distinct idea of 
his situation. His companion having fallen asleep, and Mr. S. 
stepping out of the carriage to exchange his sitting posture for 
a walk by the side of the vehicle, the Russian, on awaking, 
ordered him back in a tone which satisfied our traveller that he 
was no longer the master of his own movements. Arriving at 
Gorlitz, he had the mortification to find himself formally con- 
fined under the guard of two armed men. Our diplomatic 
countryman, Mr. George Jackson, happening to be at that time 
in Gorlitz, Mr.S. eagerly intreated his assistance, but without 
success, in consequence of his inability to answer with promp- 
titude the different questions which Mr. J. deemed it necessary 
to put. Among other things, he was unable to say whether he 
recollected having obtained a passport from the British minister 
at Seville four years before, an inability solely to be ascribed ta 
the confusion produced by three days and nights of constant 
anxiety. His interrogator, however, not being disposed to 
admit a plea of this nature, Mr. Semple 

‘ Was removed to the prison of police, and placed in a large room 
at the top of the building, overlooking a little back court, filled with 
Cossackg 
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Cossacks and their horses, In the evening I procured something te 
eat, and my guard was changed, a Prussian and a Cossack being 
placed in my room, the one to secure the interests, or represent the 
person, of his Majesty the King of Prussia, and the other of his mo- 
narch, the Emperor of all the Russias. ‘The idea of having armed 
men in my bed-rooin for the first time, was to me highly unpleasant. 
At length, however, I stretched myself upon a ragged couch which 
was provided for me, and endeavoured to fall asleep ; when, towards 
midnight, the Cossack, who sat drinking by a table, drew his sabre, 
and began to sharpen it on a stone which he took from his pocket. 
On beholding this through my half-closed eyes, all desire of sleep in- 
stantly left me. I coneluded, that this semi-barbarian had orders to 
kill me, which he only waited for my being asleep to execute. My 
heart began to throb at the near prospect of so miserable a death, when 
I fortunately observed my pistols and sword in the corner near me, 
and which it would have been easy for me to seize in an instant. This 
tranquillized my mind, and I lay all ready to make a spring towards 
them, should it be necessary, when the Cossack, sliding Fis finger 
aleng the edge of his sabre, looked towards me, and then at his Prus- 
sian companion, and, laughing, shook his head, aud sheathed the 
weapon, At length he feil asleep, and I, who had not rested for 
three nights, in spite of anxious thoughts, followed his example.’ 


From Gorlitz, Mr. 5. was conveyed, in the company of a 
suspected Frenchman, to the town of Lauban on the Queiss, 
to Lowenberg on the Bober, and subsequently to Goldberg on 
the Katzbach; names which have since become familiar to 
military men as the scene of Blucher’s repeated victories. In 
these places, the appearance of the carriage and its conductors 
had the effect of attracting assemblages of the populace ; and, 
on entering Breslau, the usual inquiry from the guard at the 
gate was answered by the formidable notice that the passengcrs 
were ‘state-prisoners.” Under other circumstances, Mr. S. 
would have been highly gratified with the air of antique clean- 
liness that pervades Breslau: which, without the splendour of 
Berlin, has still a title to be called beautiful, and to rank 
high among the secondary cities of Europe. Its population is 
computed at 70,000 ; and its situation on the Oder renders it 
well adapted for collecting the manufactures of Silesia, and 
conveying them to the northward : 


‘ In quitting Breslau, I heard again the answer, though delivered 
in a low voice to the interrogatory at the gate, ‘that we were state- 
prisoners,’’ with the tremendous addition, * and bound to Silberberg.” 
"his at once dissipated all my fine dreams of going to Colberg, or 
being speedily set at liberty. FE well knew that Silberberg was a 
mountain fortress, to the south-west of Breslau, and therefore stil! 
farther removed from the sea. — After a stage of about ten miles we 
halted at a small village, when it was already becoming dark, and 
having changed our guards mede another stage of the same distance 
to a similar village, where we remained till day-break — 
© At 
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¢ At day-break we again set off. Hitherto ark ayy from Bres- 
lau had been nearly level, but it now began gradually to ascend, and 
to be raised by little inequalities. In two stages we arrived at 
Nimptsch, a curious little town on a steep height, commanded by 
other surrounding hills which rise above it in succession. From 
Nimptsch the road was for some distance over an uneven country, 
until descending into the plain, which lies between these lesser heights 
and the first ridges of the mountains which separate Silesia from Bo- 
hemia. On our route, at a distance of ten or twelve miles, we beheld 
the fortress of Silberberg oe the summits and guarding the 
passes of two contiguous hills. —Atter some distance the road became 
execrable, being as we were informed purposely left so, that Silber- 
berg might be considered as the termination of all intercourse.. Fre- 
quently our waggons sank np to the axle-tree in deep mud, and again 
were jolted over large stones at the risk of being shattered to pieces. 
At length we began to ascend, and reached the town of Silberberg, 
sstuated on the slope and in a hollow of the hill, about half way up. 
Its name is derived from a lead mine containing silver formerly worked 
heres We were detained for upwards of an hour before the door of 
the Commandant; during which the news of our arrival had time to 
spread, and the inhabitants collected in great numbers, men, women, 
and children. — For my own part my experience at Goldberg had 
convinced me that no better plan could be adopted than looking on 
the multitude as much as possible, with a firm and unaltered eye. This 
called forth more taunts, but it checked the shower of stones. « Be. 
hold that rascal, how bold he looks! What, does he call himself an 
Englishman? Ah! a good torturing will soon make him confess the 
truth.” This, of all their expressions, was the only one which alarmed 
me, as I did nor know but that such a barbarous mode of examination 
might still be practised within the walls of Silberberg.’ 


In the fortress, Mr. S. was lodged, with his French com. 
panion, in a vaulted casemate built and floored with brick, 
where two narrow grated windows scarcely admitted the light. 
Here his rest at night was taken on a wooden frame, about six 
feet in breadth, evidently meant for soldiers to sleep on it; and 
his morning meals consisted of bread and water. At dinner, 
he was allowed a little soup; and, in the evening, he supped 
on bread and milk. His exercise consisted, as on board of 
ship, in walking backwards and forwards over a small space for 
several hours in a-day. The language of the attendants was 
civil, but the door was constantly locked, except during short 
intervals at meals. On the fourth day, the prisoners were re- 
moved to a different casemate, of a still less favourable appear- 
ance ; where, however, they had the comfort of an addition to 
their society : 

‘ We were met at the entrance by a strange figure, dressed in a 
flannel night-gown, and who we were told was to be our fellow-pri- 
soner. Mr. Professor,’’ said our guard, ‘* we have here brought 
company for you.”? At hearing the title of Professor, I examined 


our 
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our new comrade more closely. I beheld a man of about sixty years 
of age, rather stout and tall, with a countenance not particularly in- 
teresting, and a-bald head. Under his dirty flannel-wrapper, appeared 
a black waistcoat, and he shuffled’along ina pair of slippers. In such 
a dress, and sucha situation, who would have expected to see an inti- 
mate acquaintance of Bonaparte? I learnt that he was the Abbé 
Henri, Curate and Professor of Jena, a Frenchman by birth, though 
long established in Germany, known as the author of several 
works, and as having lately published a History of the French 
Language. | 

¢ After the battle of Jena, his office of Curate gave him frequent 
opportunities of being with Bonaparte, which he did not fail to im- 
prove ; and by a little dexterous flattery he acquired from him the 
endowment of: a considerable establishment: ‘ Sire,’’ said he to him, 
‘¢ former chiefs have frequently founded large churches for trifling 
successes ; do you now found a small temple for a great victory.” 
The idea pleased ; and the church of Notre Dame de la Victoire was 
reared in consequence. This might be flattering to the Professor, 
but it was no doubt a very galling remembrance to the Prussians ; 
and, having heard the account, I was not at all surprised, in these 
troubled times, to meet the honest gentleman at the bottom of 


the ditch of Silberberg.’ 


In this situation, Mr. Semple and his fellow-prisoners re- 
mained, week after week, without knowing the nature of the 
military events which occurred in their neighbourhood. About 
the middle of June, they obtained intelligence of the armistice : 
but every thing around them continued to indicate the bustle of 
hostile preparations. Numbers of young men composing the > 
landwebr of the surrounding districts were exercised under 
their eyes; and the author had the mortification of being 
greeted by those juvenile defenders of their country with the 
hated name of der spion, or “ the spy.” At last, on the 8th of 
July, he had the satisfaction of secing two English gentlemen, 
Mr. Hobhouse and the Hon. Douglas Kinnaird, arrive and alight 
at the Commandant’s house. ‘They had heard of his confine- 
ment, and called to inquire into his case: they wrote in his 
behalf ; and though they could not accomplish his release, they 
procured for him from the Commandant the liberty of walking 
about the square. This led him to an acquaintance with some 
officers confined'in the fortress as prisoners of war, from one 
of whom he had ample reports of Bonaparte’s disastrous cam- 
‘paign of Moscow : 


‘ This officer’s regiment of Hulans had been constantly with the ad- 
vanced one under Murat, and out of twelve hundred and fifty men, 
of which it originally consisted, nearly a thousand had already fallen, 
or were in the hospital before quitting Moscow. For six days before 
entering that city he had eaten horse-flesh, which was his sole food for 
sixty-two days on the retreat ; and had already paid a ducat for a 
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half beer-glass of common spirits. From the day of crossing the 
Niemen, during the whole of the march, not a dozen peasants were 
seen on either side of the route. Every thing was burnt up, destroyed, 
or removed. At the battle of Smolensko, the infantry alone were at 
first engaged, the cavalry on both sides lining the opposite banks of 
the river, in separate squadrons for a long distance, to prevent a sur- 
prise on either flank. But in the battle of Mojaisk, or Borodino, the 
cavalry had a large part. There he had two horses killed under him. 
Nothing can be said sufficient to give an idea of the horrors of that 
battle. The French troops, contrary to their usual custom, fought ina 
mournful silence. Cavalry and infantry, Cossacks and artillery, all were 
mixed together in the promiscuous carnage. The battle began at four 
in the morning, and the last cannon-shot was fired about nine at night. 
So difficult, however, is it to acquire the knowledge of truth, even 
from respectable eye-witnesses of great events, that he positively 
affirmed the French to have rerrained masters of the field. In proof 
of this, he alleged that his regiment continued on the ground that 
night, and was put in march at Four o’clock next morning for Moscow. 
. Doubtless, acting as captain of cavalry, enveloped in dust, and in per- 
petual motion, he could not properly judge of the great movements 
of the armies, and had mistaken a flank march fora direct advance in 
front. Yet, it is often on these partial views, that men are most posi- 
tive intheir opinions. At Moscow, the army found cloth, and at first 
plenty of coffee, chocolate, wine, furs, and luxuries, but little or no 
flour. Soon every thing became enormously dear. Long before the 
retreat began, subordination was lost amongst the troops, and it was 
the general opinion, that Bonaparte had been deceived by an appear- 


ance of negotiation, to lose so much time at Moscow. — It is impos-, 


sible, by any description, to exaggerate the horrors of the retreat. It 
was three hundred thousand men put to suffer all that human nature 
could endure without entire destruction. His horses all died, and he 
was obliged to walk in the severity of the cold with his feet nearly 
bare. He saw forty louis given for a place in a common cart, fora 
distance of thirty miles; and a General, after making a bargain of 
that kind, being benumbed by the cold, was pushed out by common 
soldiers who had previously occupied the seats, and left to perish on 
the road.— Both he and Perregaax, a brother officer, talked with 
great contempt of the Cossacks, whom they agreed in affirming to be 
wholly useless in battles, and by no means remarkable for their bravery 
in skirmishes and single combats. ‘Their great qualities are their cun- 
ning, their skill in concealing themselves, and suddenly assembling on 
given points, the intimate knowledge which they acquire of a country, 
and their unwearied patience. By these qualities they surround an 
enemy’s army, as it were by an invisible line, interrupt his communi- 
¢ations, and make prisoners perpetually.’ ° 
Mr. S.’s confinement lasted till the end of July, by which 
time answers were received to the letters written to London in 
his behalf, and he was released. ‘Taking leave of his fellow- 
risoners, he proceeded to the allied head-guarters at 
Reichenbach, where he was highly pleased with the magni- 
ficent 
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ficent appearance of the Russian guards. Having agreed to 
travel to Berlin with an English gentleman bound homewards, 
he left Reichenbach ten days before the recommencement of 
hostilities. 

‘ We travelled for about ten miles over a continually uneven country 
to Nimptsch, which I saw now with very diferent feelings, and under 
very different circumstances than when [ passed through it on 
my way to Silberberg. The principal street was now lined 
with Russian guards, and the number of inhabitants collected and 
looking out of the windows announced something extraordi- 
nary. We soon learnt that the Emperor Alexander was in the 
town, and the King of Prussia expected to arrive every moment. 
We had not accordingly waited above ten minutes when his carriage 
drove up. ‘The Emperor was in waiting to receive hun, and we saw 
the two monarchs embrace. The tall thin figure of the King of 
Prussia, and his military air, contrasted with the mild countenance aad 
plump person of the Emperor, upon whose head the. hair begins 
already to be thinly scattered. Pleased with having been such near 
witnesses of this interview, we continued our journey about half-past 
six in a small waggon, which gave us hardly room to stretch out our 
limbs. ‘I‘he road as before was over a continued succession of hill and 
dale, until from the last heights we saw the plains of Breslau, and the 
fertile country watered by the Oder, spread out beneath us like the 
sea. Here I turned and took a last view of the fortress of Silberberg, 
still visible behind us on the summit of the mougtains.’ 

It had heen remarked by Mr.5S., in his former journey, that to 
the eastward of Saxony the language of the peasantry partook so 
much of the Slavonic, that a Russian courier had little difficulty 
in making himself understood. ‘The taste of the buildings 
likewise bespoke a difference from the western part of Germany. 
All the way, during his journey from Reichenbach, harvest was 
going on; and, instead ofa sickle, the country-people made use 
of a scythe with a kind of cradle. At Berlin, he had an 
opportunity of seeing the unfortunate General Moreau, who 
was then on his way to the head-quarters of the allies. This 
distinguished commander was very plainly dressed, and his 
countenance, rather swarthy, had in it very little that was striking, 
except a breadth of forehead. His age was fifty-two; and the 
thinness of his hair had the effect of making the marks of time 
more apparent. — After having visited Potsdam and the tomb 
of Frederick li., Mr.5S. pursued his journey northward in the 
direction of Stralsund and Gottenburg, and reached London in 
the beginning of September. 

On the style of this little volume we have nothing new to 
observe. A hint which we threw out, ina late notice of a tract 
by Mr. Semple, (Rev. Vol. Ixviii. p. 16;.) against attempts at 
high-flown effusions, appears not to have been lost on him ; the 
diction of the present performance being of that plain and un- 
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assuming character which befits the narrative of a traveller. 
The detail of his arrest and confinement is also creditably given, 
in a subdued tone; and as Mr. S. leaves the circumstances, 
which certainly are rather peculiar, to the judgment of the 
reader, we shall follow his example. Lo: 





Art. XI. The Campaign, a Poem; in Commemoration of the df 
glorious Battles of Vittoria andthe Pyrenees. By John Gwilliam, * ! 
Author of “ The Battles of the Danube and Barrosa,” &c. 

Royal 8vo. pp.195. Boards, Jennings. 1813. 


A Dbrs0x wrote a poem intitled Ze Campaign, dedicated to John 
Churchill, the great Duke of Marlborough, in celebration if 
of the splendid series of victories which signalized our arms | 
under that General. It is also a circumstance worthy of 
notice that, in the reign of Queen Anne, the situation of conti- 
nental politics was in some respects similar to that in which they 
have for some years past been placed by the all-grasping ambi- : 
, tion of France; and that the powers of Europe then looked : | | 





up to England for the protection of their liberties. Addison 
thus sings: 
“To Britain’s Queen the nations turn their eyes ; 
On her resolves the western world relies, 
Confiding still amidst its dire alarms 
In Anna’s councils, and in CHURCHILL’s arms. 4 
Thrice happy Britain, from the kingdoms rent, 
To sit the guardian of the Continent.” | 


Now, as then, Britain ‘ sits the guardian of theContinent;” and | 
her insular situation and naval strength have afforded her means 1 
of resisting the encroachments of Bonaparte, of rousing pros- 
trate governments from their degraded state, and of seconding | 
their efforts for recovering their independence. So far, we are i 
intitled to rank as the first European nation; on the score also | 
of military enterprize and glory, our fame was never higher than | 
it is“at this present moment. ‘The victories of Marlborough, | 
which “ stained with blood the Danube and the Rhine,” are 
paralleled by those of the Marquis of Wellington in the 
Peninsula, whose well-earned praise all ranks unite in pro- 
claiming : 





“ plauditque Senator, 
V otaque patricio certant plebeio favors,” 


While, however, we recognize a Marlborough in a Welling- 
ton, we do not trace all the features of an Addison (we mean, as 
far as the professed subject of this poem is concerned,) in a 
Gwilliam. In Addison’s Campaign, 
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“ sieges and storms appear 


The wars and conquests of th’ important year ;” 





so that 
« An Iliad rises out of one campaign :” 


— but Mr. Gwilliam, though he assumes a very comprehensive 
title, restricts his efforts to the description of only a part of the 
exploits of our great hero during the last year. Still, though 
Mr. G. confines himself to an exhibition of the detajls of only 
two battles, (without adverting to * storms and sieges we must 
do him the justice to allow that the ardour of our Brave com- 
batants has inspired him with true poetic feeling, and that 
the conflicts are not only very minutely but very energetically 
pourtrayed. 

As the stanzas allotted to a delineation of the battle of 
Vittoria occupy one hundred and four pages, much repetition 
of description, sentiment, and rhyme, may be supposed to 
occur. Flags, standards, banners, and pennons, with the red- 
cross, fly in many a line; while trumpets and bugles, drums, 
fifes, and cymbals, sound with equal repetition. In truth, 
Mr. G. affords in this poem too much detail; and though we 
have perused it with considerable satisfaction, we think that it 
would have been improved by compression. To make his 
battle-pieces complete, he combines the surrounding land- 
scape; and he endeavours, as far as verbal delineation can 
effect this object, to place his readers on the very scene of 
action. In this respect, he has great merit, as will be evident 
even from the following stanzas, in which the advance of the 
enemy at Vittoria is described : 


¢ It was a sight, on which the mind 
Might ponder free and unconfin’d, 
Where man, to secret passions blind, 
Might chain his reasoning powers, — 
And ask for what stupendous cause, 
Heav’n gave the world its hallow’d laws, 
While war his ruin showers. 
It was a scene as grand and bright, 
As ever met th’ enthusiast’s sight, 
Beyond the muse’s art to tell, 
The painter’s skill to yield, — 
When o’er the plain, and through the dell, 
The Gallic lines were seen to swell, 
All marshall’d for the field : 
It was as fair, as vast a scene, 
As ever grac’d a battle-green, 
As ever met the raptur’d eye, 
Of Heaven-illumin’d poesy ; 
Here clustering rose the bayonets—there 
‘The banners cleave the sultry air, 
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And darken half the plain ; 
While floods of intermingling light, 
Burst on the long-distracted sight, 

And every eye detain— 

As when across the vault of night, 
The nor hern glories beam, 
Casting abroad their radiance bright, 

In many a starry stream. 


‘ Nine times the clouds, with dismal sound, 
Return’d the battle’s knell, 
Darkness invested half the ground, 
The Sun appear’d from Heav’n to bound, 
And bid the world farewell : 
Nine times the clock’s unseemly note 
Was heard upon the breeze to float, 
The distant hills between, , 
Where not as yet the cannon’s roar 
Had marr’d the rural scene, 
And not a sabre drank the gore 
Of those who bravely fought before, 
On Talavera’s green ; 
Nine times from many a convent tower, 
Murmur’d the dull and sluggard hour, 
Brake, wood, and glen, and mountain way 
Where many a lurking squadron lay, 
Return’d the slowly-measur’d sound, 
Upon the wearied ear, 
And told the storm was gathering round, 
The gloom of battle near ;— 
That giant combat dark and dread, 
Where Havoc, stalking o’er the dead, 
‘And waving high his pennon red, 
And blood-encrusted spear, 
Smiles on the valiant, as they tread 
O’er many a cold eternal bed, 
To Valour’s spirit dear.’ 


The poet, having shewn the positions and march of the 
enemy, celebrates the genius and prowess of the British hero in 
disconcerting the plans of the French General, and overwhelm- 
ing him with defeat : 


‘ But Wellesley, undeceiv’d, foresaw 

The error France had made, 

And scorn’d from her attempts to draw 
His martial cavalcade : 

His keen and all-discerning eye 

Beheld the banners floating high 
Of enterprising Spain : 

And saw, beneath the low’ring sky, 
The Britons cross the plain, 
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To check the Gauls as thence they fly, 
Now flying thence in vain! 
Fierce and incessant was the fire 
That smote the distant wood, 
Now rolling deep, now mounting high’r, 
It spread its devastation dire, 

Where Spain unshaken stood ; 
Where hundreds, unperceiv’d, expire, 
Whom other bands succeed, 

Who for their country’s fame desire 
No brighter, worthier meed, 
Than, ’midst the battle’s darkest ire, 
In Glory’s arms to bleed. 
But harase’d with the pealing wrath 
Of Gallia’s ambush’d skill, 
The Spanish bands broke nobly forth, 
( Fierce as the tempest of the North,) 
To gain the distant hill ; 
Thus they, — while jealous of the foe, 
The footmen from the grounds below, 
Assail’d the heights with rapid tread, 
And there the cross of Albion spready 
Amidst the remnants of the dead, 
Of many a dark and swarthy son, 
(Already with the toil foredone, ) 
Of Portugal and Spain ; 
Men who, by honor warm, defied 
The Tyrant and his upstart pride, — 
Who to no fear, no lust allied, 
Oppression dare disdain ; — 
Who, burning with the ancient zeal 
That crush’d the Moorish band, 
Feel as the virtuous ought to feel — 
And rather die than basely seal 
The glory of their land, 
To all the foul inhuman deeds, 
Where France presides, and Freedom bleeds 
Beneath her Despot’s hand.” — 


*T was glorious in that dreadful strife 
Where Fame was wrestling hard with life, 
To see in native ardour strong, 
The Britons sweep the plain along — 
The Spanish squadrons stand, — 
Meeting on many a low’ring height, 
The charge of Gallia’s bayonets bright, 
A firm, unshaken band! ~ ; 
Crushing beneath their steady rage, 
The terrors of this coward age, 
Whose swords with murder glare: 
Who o’er Germania’s plains have trod, 
The puppets of an upstart god, ‘ 
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Waving th’ inexorable rod 
Of slaughter and despair. 
Blasting beneath their sulph’ry feet 
Each heavenly bliss each prospect sweet, 
The virgin kiss — the tender sigh 
Of love, and heav’n-born sympathy, — 
The rapture of affection’s glance, 
That holds some kindred soul in trance, 
‘To Lovers only known ; 
That tells their inward joys, their fears, 
And gives to all their glowing tears, 
Bliss—felt by them alone.’ | 


Mr. G. relates the preparations on both sides for battle, th 
enset, the several attacks and repulses of the enemy, and at 
last their complete discomfiture. He then undertakes a sketch 
of the field of battle after the victory : 


¢ But who shall paint the various grief, 
Where none was near to yield relief ; 
The cutting thoughts that crowd the mind, 
( For wives and children left behind, )— 
Of those whom Hope had left a prey 
To dark Suspense, and pale Dismay? 
Who, fighting for their country’s weal, 
Had fallen beneath a Despot’s steel ? 
Who, conscious of their fate discern’d 
Their worldly prospects all o’erturn’d— 
Their children uae beneath the storm 
That clouds their azure sky; 
And, weltering in the carnage warm, ’ 
Unhear’d, unpitied, die! 
Say, who shall paint that various scene 
‘The horrors of Vittoria’s green ? 
Who tell the woes where many fought, 
And glory with their life-blood bought ; 
The wreath, adorn’d with every charm, 
That nerves the Warrior’s potent arm? 
Who shall describe the falling gloom, 
Suspended @’er the Warrior’s tomb, 
When, sword to sword, the Champions met, 
And sabre clash’d with bayonet ? 
When, round the field, the cymbal clang, 
In wild and wilder echoes rang— 
The moans, the cries, the fires that swept 
The shatter’d forms of those who slept— 
The sleep that never ends ; — 
Where courage long and loudly wept, 
And still her awful vigil kept, 
Amidst her slaughter’d friends ? 


Exulting in the overthrow of Bonaparte’s atrocious projects 
respecting Spain, the poet apostrophizes this long disturber of 
G 3 Europe, 
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Europe, and tells him that the hour of retribution will come: 
but Mr. G. was not aware, when he wrote, though he saw the 
tide turning, that this hour was so near as.it now seems to be. 
We copy the passage : 





¢ Unpitying man! tho’ far the hour 
Of retribution seem to lower, 
Though Fortune, with a lavish hand, 
Hath stript for thee each prosp’rous land, 
And all their various riches thrown 
Around thy black and guilty throne ; 
Tho’ heaven, in mercy, may have view’d 
Kingdoms and states by thee subdued, 
Burning beneath thy cursed power, 
Still, Tyrant! shall the heavy hour 
Of retribution come, 
And seal, in some disastrous night, 
Amidst thy hopes and visions bright, 
Thy sublunary doom? 
Then, then in spite of all thy art, 
Shall Truth’s tremendous voice impart, 
(Truth whom the T'yrant cannot crush, ‘ 
Whose stubborn voice no threat can hush, 
Truth, who shall live in other times, 
To paint thy foul and impious crimes, ) 
That thou and peace were never meant, 
To reign beneath one firmament, 
But that a pest to all the world, 
Amidst thy bloody bans unfurl’d, 
Thou shgu’d’st not know a moment’s rest, 
Wita all thy worldly pelf possess’d,— 
One moment unreleas’d with care, 
Distrust, and fear, and fell despair ! 
Yes, Tyrant! thou shalt keenly feel 
The wrath of Mercy’s slumbering steel, 
And, reft of all the pomp and pow’r, 
Call, in misfortune’s darkest hour, 
On Heaven to sooth the pangs that start 
The sinews of thy lab’ring heart : 
But thou shalt plead in vain, — nor see 
The hand of mercy stretch’d to thee! 
None, in that dark and pressing hour, 
None, Tyrant, then shall have the pow’r 
To mitigate thy woe : — 
Thy cohorts then shall lose their might, 
Thy flatterers curse the hideous sight, 
And shun thee as their foe !” 


The second poem, on the battle of the Pyrenees, is not written 
in the irregular ode-stanza, but in old-fashioned heroic verse ; 
in which Mr. Gwilliam manifests the same fervour, and 
transfuses 
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transfuses the glow of the combat into the lines which de- 
scribe it : 
¢ Now rag’d the slaughtering fight through all the line, 
And sudden splendour marks the vast design ; 
Along the hills Britannia’s symbols glow, 
And Spain’s bright ensigns crowd the plain below; 
Loud on the ear the distant thunders roll, 
String every nerve, and warm th’ aspiring soul ; 
On every point the cause of Freedom blooms, 
Save where, envelop’d in the sulphury glooms, 
The Lusian heroes from the scene retire, 
Still baffling Gaul’s infuriated ire : 
Great in disaster, and resolv’d to dear 
The toils and disappointments of the war, 
Once more they venture on the fierce attack, 
Regain the heights, and drive th’ invaders back,— 
Down the red slopes the haughty rebels swarm, 
And fly in vain the fury of the storm, ; 
On every side their mangled bodies lie, 
To charm the evening wolf’s rapacious eye. 





' ‘ Now all the skies, as far as eye could bound, 
Shook with th’ artillery’s terror-speaking sound, 
Long crimson streams, with sulphury vapour blent, 
Rush o’er the hills, and cloud the firmament ; _ 
From height to height the hideous battle swells, 
Here Britain yields, and here the Gaul repels; 
The higher spirits urge the swift advance, 

lf And, in their fury, crush aspiring France ; 
Four sev’ral times her vaunting bands recede, 
Four sev’ral times th’ enormous masses bleed. 
Intrepid Ross, improvident of life, 
Flies thro’ the lines, and leads th’ inveterate strife, 
Breaks every barrier that obstructs his way, 


And fills the flying Frenchmen with dismay !’ 


Marshal Soult is here called ¢ the Great Avatar :’ but we do 
not perceive the propriety of the term, nor can we sanction the 
allusion to the mythology of the Hindoos ; and in representing 
Soult as an incarnation of Brama, the author compliments him 
far beyond his merits. To the praise so richly earned by our own 
illustrious Commander, with which this poem concludes, we 
turn with pleasure; and no reader can doubt that the eulogy of 
the writer will be echoed with grateful enthusiasm by that coun. 
try which the hero has delivered from its ferocious invaders : 

‘ Spain, thou hast triumph’d! but to whom belong 
Your warmest prayérs, and your sweetest song?— 
On whom would Spain her laurel-wreath bestow 
But Him, who conquer’d and destroyed her foe? 
Already, conscious of his high renown, 
She weaves with joy the honorary crown ; 
G 4 Already, 
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Already, lavish of reward, she sends 

Her praise as far as Nature’s realm extends: 
Earth, Ocean, Air, seem busy to record 

The high achievements of his dauntless sword, — 
The very skies with rapture lean to hear 

The splendid story of his late career,— 

From cloud to cloud the pleasing story flies, 
And Heaven itself receives it from the skies, 
E’en angels here it from their blissful reign, 
And bless the Hero and the Friend of Spain! 
But further conquests his career await 

In Spain’s proud realin, and her contiguous state, 
Fields of new glory open to his sight, 

And fill the space with visions of delight : 

Oh! may no squeamish thought, no deadly feud, 
Destroy the great the universal good, 

Hush’d be the voice that dares despair of Spain, 
Or think the conquests of her sons in vain : 

She yet shall triumph-o’er her neighb’ring foes, 
Her fortunes still on Wellington repose, 

And he, distinguish’d by her choice, shall stand 
The pride — the glory of her blissful land, , 
That future ages with delight may read, 

He was her Saviour in her hour of need !’ 


Some false quantities, and some very unthyming rhymes, 
have occurred to our notice in the perusal of these poems: but 
the author has improved since his former appearance. 


Moy. 





Art. XII. Remarks on Several Parts of Turkey. Part I. Egyp- 
tiaca, or some Account of the Antient and Modern State of Egypt, 
as obtained in the Years 1801, 1802. By William Hamilton, 
Esq., F.A.S. Accompanied with Etchings, from original Draw- 
ings taken onthe Spot, by the late Charles Hayes, of the Royal 
Engineers. 4to, and folio Plates. 41. 4s. Boards. Payne. 


Wwe have too long omitted to pay our respects to this very 
learned and scientific volume: but, as we never intended 

to neglect it, so we will not, late as our report of it now comesy 
allow ourselves to discard it altogether from our pages. We call 
it a learned and scientific volume, and such it certainly is: yet 
we question whether it be calculated for the entertainment of 
those who are the principal perusers of travels. ‘The antiquary, 
indeed, will here find ample gratification of his favourite taste; 
and the classical reader will examine with curiosity the refuta- 
tion or the confirmation of the records of Herodotus and of 
Strabo : but, when the author declares his intention of furnish- 
ing a supplement te the valuable memoirs of Pocock, Norden, 
Volney; 
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Volney, Sonnini, Denon, and Wilson *, we cannot consider 
that intention as fulfilled by the work before us. It bears no 
similarity to any of the above-mentioned performances ; and if 
it be more precise than any of them, it is proportionably dry 
and detailed. Viewed, however, in its own proper character, 
that of a guide to the antiquarian traveller, and of a remem- 
brancer to the scholar, it is an interesting and useful production. 
To those readers, also, who prefer a sustained dignity and re- 
spectability of manner to a more natural and easy style, it will 
offer an additional attraction. Here is no offensive egotism ; 
and, on the other hand, very little reality of scene and nar- 
rative. We are not tired with Mr. Hamilton’s personal adven- 
tures: but, again, we scarcely travel with him at all. He is 
more like the calm reflector in his closet, than the wanderer on 
the banks of the Nile. This method obviously has its advan- 
tages as well as its defects: we are inclined to suppose that 
the correctness of such a writer is equal to his coldness ; and 
we rely on the information which we have received, although 
we have but a feeble sympathy with our informant. 

Mr. H. did not originally intend his remarks for the press: 
but, having waited several years for the account of Egypt 
which was promised by the French government, and having seen 
proofs of a general wish in the literary world for some more 
detailed description of the antiquities of Upper Egypt than 
had hitherto been afforded, ‘ he felt himself in some measure 
excused in stepping forward to supply this want, to the best of 
his means.’ Nothing can be more modest than this enuncia- 
tion of the author’s motives for publication, and the same 
chasteness of feeling pervades the whole volume. ‘The first 
chapter is occupied with an account of the State of Egypt in 
the Autumn of 18013 and it affords, we are sorry to observe, 
but too complete a confirmation of our previous opinions, as 
to the impolitic conduct pursued by our victorious army (or 
rather the directors of its operations) towards both parties, 
whether Turks or Mamalukes, then contending for power in 
Egypt. We seem (although Mr. Hamilton passes as delicately 
as he can over this unfortunate business) to have lost, by our 
indecision, all that we had gained by our skill and valour. Our 
influence as mediators between the Porte and the Beys was too 
great not to be acknowleged and courted by all who were con- 
cerned in the contest; yet the result has been, that all the 
advantages of this commanding situation have served only to 











* The magnificent Description of Egypt since begun to be pub- 
lished by the French government seems likely to be much delayed in 
its continuation, 
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ruin entirely the cause of those whom we secretly encouraged, 
and to shake in a great measure the veneration entertained 
for English honour by those whose side we publicly espoused. 
Subsequent events, however, and better management, have 
in part redeemed our national character with the present 
masters of Egypt ; while those who contended for that mastery 
are effectually prevented from reproaching us with our vacilla- 
tion, or want of faith towards themselves. — We turn from so 
embarrassing a topic to matters of less general interest, but of 
more satisfaction to an English mind, whether it be that of the 
scholar, the antiquary, or the traveller. 

Among the principal objects of curiosity described by the 
present author, are the state of Egypt above the Cataracts ; 
with the antiquities above Es Souan, and between that place 
and Thebes. He then proceeds to remark on the detached 
villages which form the chief remaining portion of this once 
illustrious city, as they did indeed in the time of Strabo. He 
next furnishes us with an account of Dendera; and of his 
voyage from Dendera to the northern frontier of the Thebaid, 
and to Alyi. We have also another voyage across the Oxyryn- 
chite Nome to the Bahhr Jousouf; and another from Beni- 
souef to Cairo, Memphis, and the Pyramids. ‘The travels con~ 
clude with a tour round the Delta from Rosetta to Cairo ; and 
thence to Damietta, Rahmanie, and Alexandria. Interpersed 
are some observations on the state of Egypt, while it was a 
province of the Roman empire; and subjoined to the whole 
are an appendix and postscript. The former contains some 
apposite citations and illustrations of passages in Herodotus, 
Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, and Pliny, with an extract from the 
Itinerary of Antonine, or (as Mr.H. stiffly calls him) Antoninus 
Augustus; and some farther statistical information respecting 
Egypt in general. ‘The P. S. offers a transcript and a translation 
of the Greek inscription on the trilinguar stone found at Rosetta. 
— The book is accompanied, as stated in the title, by etchings 
taken on the spot by the late Charles Hayes, of the Royal 
Engineers; and to the memory of this accomplished friend, 
Mr. Hamilton pays an affectionate tribute in his preface. The 
productions of that friend’s pencil which illustrate the 
Jiigyptiaca are numerous; and (as we understand from those 
who are qualified to judge) they form correct representations of 
the most remarkable antiquities in Egypt. We entirely admit 
Mr. H.’s apology for the imperfect state in which they appear, 
considered as specimens of the art. ‘The price of his volume 
is thus considerably diminished; and we have the drawings 
really as they were taken on the spot. — We shall now proceed 


to quote some of the most striking passages of the work. 
One 
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One of the leading traits in this traveller’s character seems to 
be a very praise-worthy inclination to render justice to those 
who have preceded him in the difficult task of exploring and re- 
cording the curiosities of Egypt, and the adjoining regions. 
Speaking of the disturbed and dangerous state of the country, 
which prevented him from prosecuting his journey southward, 
he says: 


© Under these disappointments, we could not help rendering the 
homage due to the memory of the immortal Bruce, and to his suc- 
cessors Park, Browne, and others ; who, regardless of these and other 
more serious difficulties, did yet boldly advance forward in the search 
of knowledge, and have done honour to their country by the disco- 
veries they ee made: alone, unprotected, and in distant climes, la- 
bouring under excessive heat, fatigue, and sickness, their thirst for 
inquiry carried them on, and their strength of mind enabled them to 
return to reap the fruit of their labours in the esteerf and gratitude of 
their countrymen : Admirandi magis quam imitandi.’ 


In a subsequent passage, in which the author is mentioning 
one of the Ababdé Arabs, who are the proprietors of the 
country about Ombos, and who are in the habit of escorting 
the Sennaar caravan across the desert, we find another tribute 
to the memory of Bruce; who, indeed, with some few excep- 
tions, seems annually to be acquiring fresh testimony to his 
merits : 


¢ His name was Hadgi Hamid, and in the course of conversation 
he told me, that he very well remembered his father’s returning with a 
Sennaar caravan several years ago, accompanied bya Frank of the name 
of Yacoube, whom I instantly knew to be the indefatigable Bruce. 
Ten years ago this would have been an important coincidence, to ar- 
rest the incredulity of the public as to the veracity of this celebrated 
traveller. But during this period a mass of successive evidence has 
defeated the unbelievers. Hadgi Hamid having conducted several 
caravgns, and being always paid in kind according to a fixed rate, by 
certain proportions of the different articles *, is become a rich man, 
and has large magazines of goods at Deroo.’ 


In Mr. Hamilton’s description of the sepulchres of the 
antient ‘Theban kings, however, we perceive a very considerable 
variation from the account of Bruce; and, as this difference 
exists on a subject on which even the veracity of that traveller 
has been exposed to much suspicion, we shall make an extract 
bearing on the point, and shewing how far the censure is 





¢ * The Caravan from the South brings gum, slaves, tamarinds, 
feathers, rhinoceros’ horns, ivory, gold-dust, &c.; on its return it 
takes amber, cloth, clothes, sword-blades, iron coats of mail, mirrors, 
and trinkets, cloves, pepper, &c.’ 


deserved. 
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deserved, After some. remarks on the Egyptian religion *, 
which, combined with the previous reflections on the mythology 
of Egypt, (at pages 58, 59.) excite a very interesting train of 
thought in the mind of the observant reader, the author thus 


proceeds : . 

¢ On visiting the sepulchre, which contains the representation of 
The Harpers, first given in Bruce’s Travels, and which is much the 
largest of all, we found that the character which his drawing has 
given of this subject very much flatters the original, There is indeed 
considerable expression and elegance in these figures, but by no means 
that pure Grecian taste which that indefatigable traveller has given 
them. ‘The harps are of a very handsome form, and richly painted on 
the stucco, but the ornaments are exclusively in the Egyptian cha- 
racter. However unequal the originals are to Mr. Bruce’s repre- 
sentation of them, he deserves at least the thanks of the lovers of an- 
tiquity for having first opened our eyes to the true merit of Egyptian 
. artists, and for having ventured to oppose the notion so generally en- 
tertained, of their being incapable of executing, either with the chisel 
or the pencil, other than rude and shapeless figures. It may not be 
uninteresting to add, that these harpers are standing in front of a male 
and female Las, who appear to be the king and queen, decked in ~ 
the usual emblems of soveignty and divinity ; and at their side appear 
two figures of Osiris, one with a hawk’s, the other with a human head. 
I do not know that the dogmas of Egyptian superstition entitle us to 
consider this picture as emblematic of the celestial gratifications 
awarded to the exemplary life of the monarch, whose remains are here 
deposited, or whether it was intended solely to pourtray the favourite 
pursuit of the mortal. + 

‘ The solemnity of the place where it is found ; the peculiar grace 
and animation with which the harpers appear to be touching their 
strings; the circumstance of the sovereigns being seated in the pre- 
sence of the divinity, might tempt one to give the former illustration 
to the subject, flattering as it would be to the unrevealed religion of 
the Egyptians: but we are as yet so ignorant even of the popular 
doctrines of the Isiac mythology, that we cannot pretend to ascertain 
those higher parts of it which contained their notions of the st&te of 
our existence in a future life.’ 


We are presented with a full, and we doubt not a very 
accurate, account of the two colossal statues near Thebes, called 
by some the Statues of Memnon, at pages 168—174. Mr. 
Hamilton agrees with Pococke in fixing on the northern-most 
of the two statues as that 


“© Dimidio magica resonant ubt Memnone chorde.” 





* Tipo Di xa} corde tov Aoyov Aryumrsos tioh drovresy ws av pers Luxt 
ehavarcs tors Herod. ti, 12 3. 
¢ + Virgil seems to allude to a belief of this kind, when, in the sixth 
book of the Aineid, he describes the happy shades of the good as 
ala! flac O- Oe 4" ‘¢ Per herbam 
Vescentes, letumque choro pxana canentes.”” 


Indeed, 
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Indeed, the circumstance of the numerous names inscribed 
en the legs and feet of this statue, and the declarations that the 
sound or voice of Memnon was heard about sunrise, by many 
of those who made the inscriptions, seem to ascertain the point 
beyond reasonable dispute. Strabo visited the statue, and 
heard the voice, (see his 17th book,) but his name is not found 
among the other inscriptions. 

‘We must now, in regard to our limits, pass over a very 
large space in the A‘gyptiaca, and refer to another popular sub- 
ject; namely, the account given by Mr. Hamiton of the cele- 
brated monument near Alexandria, called Pompey’s Pillar. The 
passage is creditable to the research and ingenuity of the traveller, 


¢ On my return to Alexandria, I had the good fortune to be a 
fellow-labourer in the assiduous and finally successful endeavours to 
decypher the Greek inscription engraven on the granite pedestal of 
the monument which has hitherto been called, and which will pro- 
bably continue to be called, Pompey’s Pillar. After visiting it for 
several days successively at the most favourable hour, when the rays 
of the sun first struck obliquely on the plane of the letters, we ob- 
tained the following lines, which appear to fix the date of the erection 
of the column to the reign of Diocletian : 


‘TO....+. DTATONATTOKPATOPA 
TONITOAIOTXON AAESANAPEIAC 
AIOKAHTIANONTONA.... TON 


TIO...... EMTAPXOTCAITYITOYr 


¢ This emperor had in more than one instance merited the grateful 
remembrance of the Alexandrians, particularly in granting them a 
public allowance of corn, to the extent of two millions of medimni: 
and when, after he had taken the city by sieye, which had revolted 
against the emperor, he checked the fury of his soldiers in the pro- 
/miscuous massacre of the citizens *. The incorrect proportions and 
character of the mouldings in the pedestal of this column, as well as 
the bad taste in which the capital 1s executed, sufficiently attest the 
. Fde ded state of the arts at the time when the monument was 
erected. 
¢ The imperfect word in the first line may have been tipswraror : 
that in the third line has been, I believe, ascertained by a succeeding 
traveller; that in the fourth, being the name of the prefect, may be 
Tourn, worms, OF words; and the last line was probably either 
nal n Toss tusgystn, OF xal © Onuos ivegyérny, such being a common ter- 
mination of inscriptions of this form, and the word icrize or dvibere 
was in almost all such cases understood.’ 


As we are unable at present to admit farther extracts from 
this elaborate volume, we must be contented with pointing out 





—_ 


‘* See the letter of Captains Leake and Squire, in the 15th volume 
ef the British Archzologia.’ Also M. Rev. Vol. lv. N.S. p. 281. 
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to the observation of the scholar and the antiquary ‘some of 
the interesting topics of discussion which are scientifically 
treated by Mr. Hamilton. ; 

The inquiry into the state of art and science in Egypt, during 
its most flourishing periods, which is resumed in various parts 
of the work, demands particular attention; and in this recom- 
mendation we must join the conjectures as to the place of the 
famous Nilometer of Syene; the description of the sculptures 
at the Temple at Luxor, or El Qhussr; (Anglicé, “ The 
Ruins ;”) that of the great Temple of Venus or Isis at Den- 
dera; the remarks on the state of property, agriculture, &c. 
in Egypt under the Roman government; the account of 
the mode of embalming dead bodies; and the description of 
the Pyramids. —'The general reader will be amused and in- 
structed (although we confess that the entertainment of the 
volume is not equal to its utility) by numerous other passages. 
The observations on the two prevalent disorders in Egypt, viz. 
the plague and the ophthalmia, are curious and useful ; espe- 
cially the facts relating to vaccination as a supposed antidote to . 
the plague. The caution respecting the Turkish dragomen or 
interpreters cannot be too frequently impressed on our country- 
men. The remarks on the state of Egypt after the expulsion 
of the French again recall us to the mortifying subject which is 
discussed in the first chapter. 

So long a time has elapsed since the publication of the 
LE gyptiaca, that we fear it will be to little purpose if we re- 
mind Mr. Hamilton that this volume forms only a portion of 
his * Remarks on several Parts of Turkey.’ If, however, his 
portfolio should contain materials for a second part of his 
travels, we cannot help urging him to redeem his pledge to the 
learned world; and to increase his literary reputation, which 
we feel confident would be increased, by such a measure. — 
We now bid him adieu, with sincere thanks for the valuable 
information which he has here afforded. Hod 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
; For JANUARY, 1814. 


NAVAL AFFAIRS. 


Art. 13. <n Elementary Treatise on the Mounting of Naval 
Ordnance ; shewing the true Principles of Constructien for the 
Carriages of every Species of Ordnance, so as to obtain the Power 
of Working the heaviest Metal with the fewest Hands; with the 
least possible Strain to the Ship; and with Reference to every other 
Desideratum, which can possibly enter into the Combination; 
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demonstrated by a Variety of Diagrams and Copper-plates. By 

Lieut. Col. William Congreve, A.M., F.R.S., and Equerry to 

H.R. H. the Prince Regent; to whom this Treatise is, by 

Permission, humbly dedicated. gto. 10s.6d. Boards, Egerton. 

In the first section of this volume, the author treats ‘ on the great 
importance of adopting in this country the same spirit of the eco- 
nomy of labour in our military mechanism, which has so long signa- 
lized our commercial establishments,’ and chiefly directs the reader’s 
attention to these two points, the manning of a greater number of 
ships than we have at present with a given number of seamen, and 
the employing of guns of such calibres on board of merchantmen as 
would enable them in a great measure to bid defiance to privateers, 
The second section contains an ¢ enumeration of the differents objects, 
which must be combined in every important improvement of the 
system of mounting ordnance for the sea-service, and of the general 
principles on which these advantages are to be accomplished.’ The 
objects are thus stated : 

‘ I. To reduce the labour of working the ordnance, without in- 
creasing the bulk and weight of the carriage. —II. To produce a 
smooth and uniform recoil; and further, to limit the recoil, without 
straining the breeching, to the least possible quantity required for 
loading the gun inside. —III. To produce the least possible shock 
in bringing up the gun, and to apply the breeching so that it may in 
all positions of the carriage have an equal bearing. —IV. To increase 
the power of traversing the gun, without increasing the size of the 
ports; nay, further, even to reduce the actual aperture of the port, 
with this increased quantity of traverse. —V. To give greater 
_ sggurity to the men in action. — VI. To render the gun capable of 
better security in housing. — VII. To present less surface to the 
enemy’s fire. — VIII. To keep the decks freer and drier than in the 
present mode. — 1X. And to combine these points without increasing 
the expense.’ , 

Col. Congreve rejects, and apparently with reason, what is vulgar! 
though perhaps improperly called the non-recoil principle, or the 
practice of keeping the carriage fastened to the vessel’s side in such a 
manner that neither it nor the gun can recoil, as calculated to over- 
strain and injure the sides of even the strongest ships; and he con- 
tends for the propriety and advantage of dividing the mass of the 
carriage into two parts, and making the gun recoil with the upper 
and lighter on the lower and by far the heavier part, which is kept 
fixed. This method has long been used with carronades, as well as 
in gun-boats and batteaux.— A considerable part of this section 
refers to the traversing of guns on board of vessels: but sailors, par- 
ticularly in the heat of action, genera‘ly fire right before them, with. 
out attending much if at all to the traversing of the guns, or to the 
adjusting of the breeching commonly called middling, which then 
becomes necessary; and the rudder is rendered subservient to keeping 
the ship in a position favourable for this expeditious mode of firing. 

The Colonel’s method of making the breeching of each gun pro- 
ceed from one point, equally distant from the sides of the port, is 
simpler and in various respects better than the common — of 
making 
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making it proceed from two points in the ship’s side; and, by 
assuming that point for the centre of traverse which is not only at 
equal distances from the sides of the port but also half way between 
the outside and inside of it, the gun may be traversed to right and 
left in a greater angle than it can be when the point is taken in the 
side of the ship within the port. ; 

Section III. contains ‘ descriptions of the different constructions 
of gun and carronade carriages, which have been made according to 
the principles laid down in the second.’ The lower carriage is pre- 
vented from recoiling when the gun is fired, by means of a strong 
iron-arm which is fixed to it, swivelling on a bolt placed in the centre 
of the port, and thus causing it, when necessary, to traverse. The 
Colonel would run the guns out by means of short levers, about two 
feet long, and holes in the peripheries of the trucks, which he places 
on the trunnions with interior rockets and teeth in which small palls 
are to work and prevent them from turning freely as the gun recoils ; 
while they are allowed to turn as freely as possible when it is running 
out.—This complex machinery will certainly lessen the extent of the 
recoil: but, instead of making use of it, we conceive that it would be 
better to add the weight of the lower carriage to that of the metal of 
the gun: for of all things of this kind, and more especially in the 
affairs of war, the simplest are generally the most commodious. 

The fourth and last section contains ‘a summary view of the 
general advantages of the foregoing system of mounting naval ord- 
nance, and of the circumstances from which these advantages arise.’ 

Undoubtedly, this short work contains various useful hints with 
regard to the mounting of naval ordaance: but some parts of it are 
dchcient in perspicuity, and in correctness of expression. Gi 


RELIGIOUS. 


Art. 14. Sermons, by the Rev. J. Grant, M.A., of St. John’sCollege, 
Oxford. 8vo. pp. 417. 10s. 6d. Boards. Hatchard. 1812. 
Three reasons are assigned by Mr. G., in a short preface, for the 

ublication of these sermons, viz. ‘ a hope of their being serviceable 
rome the sphere where they were first delivered; the solicitation 
of respectable friends ; and the view of enabling myself to complete 
the publication of the History of the English Church.’ How far 
his success in this publication will assist him in finishing another 
which he has already on the stocks, we presume not to ascertain : but 
we should suppose, on account of the multitude of sermons already 
in the market, that he cannot reckon on any large sale. As serious 
practical discourses, however, his compositions have considerable merit, 
and may be read with much advantage in the closet, or to pious families 
assembled for domestic worship on Sunday-evenings. Twenty sermons 
are contained in this volume, on the following subjects: Motives to 

Duty —Experience—Cultivating a serious Frame of Mind— Christian 

Patriotism — A defective Service of God— The Christian Race—The 

right Government of Thought—The Fall of the Leaf— Gradations in 

future Happiness or Misery —The Origin and Prevalence of Evil—'The 
spiritual Dangers of the Metropolis—Retiring from Business—The 

Conduct proper under fancied or real Wrongs — Honouring and 

visiting 
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visiting the Graves of our Friends — Reading — Despair — Love to 
our Brother— Ministering Spirits—The Succession of Generations— 
The Chain of the Doctrines. 

One important feature in these discourses is that they are not 
loose harangues, but textual, and regularly divided; by which the 
hearer is enabled to follow the preacher without being perplexed. In 
the concluding discourse, (a farewell address to a congregation over 
which Mr. Grant had for some years presided,) he specifies what he 
conceives td be the essential articles of | Christian faith: but, if he be 
here doctrinal, he is not dogmatical ; and the conclusion shews him to 


be possessed of a good and affectionate heart. Moy. 


Art.15. Sermons, by the Rev. John Still, LL.B. 8vo. pp. 251. 
| 7s» Boards. Cadell and Davies. 1812. 

It is the professed object of this preacher also, as well as that of 
Mr. Grant, (see the preceding article, ) to furnish such discourses as 
may be read by the master of a family on a Sunday-evening to his 
household: but, of the fifteen which compose this volume, two are 
fast-sermons, which are not best adapted to children and servants ; 
and perhaps those ‘ On the Ministration of Angels’ and on ‘ The 
fallen Angels’ are also objectionable on this ground. Sermons for 
Sunday-evenings should be short, pious, and practical, not involving 
' politics, mystery, or speculation. The other subjects, viz. — The 
Nativity — The Perfection of our Saviour’s Character —'The 
Pleasures of Devotion — Early Habits of Religion —The Death of 
the Old and Young— The Character of Joshua— The Sacrament — 
Che Condition of good and bad Men in a future State —— The Con- 
¥ QiKion of St. Paul — Returnin Good for Evil, —and The Parable 
bs of the Marriage Feast, — afford matter for serious reflection to all; 
, and sermons on them may be read with profit to a large or to a small 
congregation: but we shall take this opportunity of observing that, 
when the object of domestic improvement is the end at which a 
preacher more especially aims, we could wish him to select topics 
which particularly relate to young persons and servants, and not con- 
tent himself with merely publishing his pulpit-discourses. Children 
should be taught, with their early piety, obedience to parents, and 
- aq spered regard for truth; while servants, particularly in the present 
day, require repeated lessons on the duties of sobriety, honesty, 
respect for their superiors, and, in short, on the importance of moral 
character and of living in the fear of God. A set of sermons 
strictly appropriated to the domestic circle is much wanted; and to 
pave the way for this preaching to servants, the series may commence 

with displaying the duties of parents and masters of families. 
Mr. Still, in the compositions before us, is devout, orthodox, and 
liberal.in his quotation of Scripture: but at p. 70. he applies the 
‘“‘ perfect beauty” of Ps. 1. 2. to the humanity of the Son of God, which 
expression the Psalmist refers not to Deity, but to Sion. Mr. S. 
does not divide his discourses. Well may he exhort men to be good ; 

“Bince he represents the bad as ¢ cursed everlastingly,’ p. 151. peo 
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Art. 16. Sermons, adapted to the Use of Schools, for every Sunday 
in the Year, and for the great Fasts and Festivals; selected from 
Rev. JAN. 1814. H the 
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the Works of celebrated Preachers. By the Rev. S. Barrow, 

1zmo. 68. 6d. bound. Longmanand Co. 1813. 

This selection is judicious, we if not exactly according with the 
plan which we should have proposed, it embraces the same leading 
features. The title, indeed, expresses merely its adaptation to the use 
of schools: but, in the preface, it is made to include the edification of 
Christian families ; and we must observe in its recommendation that, 
both by the choice of subjects and by the length or rather the shortness 
of the discourses, it is uncommonly well suited for Sunday-evening 
domestic lectures. The authors from whom they are abridged 
manifest the good theological taste of the compiler: since they 
are chiefly < e from Secker, Porteus, Seed, Sherlock, Horne, 
Gisborne, Paley, Jortin, Blair, Enfield, Zollikofer, &c.; and the 
subjects are not only practical, but adapted to the sort of congrega- 
tion to which they are meant to be delivered, viz. the Duties of the 
Young — Good Principles in Early Life — Against Cruelty to 
Animals — Filial Piety — Against Lying and Pride — Temperance 
ix Eating and Drinking— The Effects of Anger — Against 
Idleness — Against an immoderate Love of Diversions —~ On the 
Lord’s Prayer—On Nine of the Ten Commandments, &c. &c. 
To the 52 sermons, one for every Sunday in the year, are added four 
for Good Friday, Easter Sunday, Whit Sunday, and Christmas-day. 

It is evident from the cheapness of this volume, that the compiler 
consulted not profit but utility ; and the masters of schools, and the 
heads of private families who are in the habit of having a church in 
their own houses, especially on a Sunday-evening, will be thankful 
for this selection. 


EDUCATION. 


Art. 17. The Female Class-Book ; or Three hundred and Sixty- 
five Reading Lessons, adapted to the Use of Schools, &c. By 
Martin Smart. 12mo. 6s. bound. LackingtonandCo. 1813. 
As this compilation contains a variety of extracts, among which many 

are pleasing and none are reprehensible, it may be recommended to 

tlose who determine to employ young persons in reading scraps and 
quotations, instead of perusing entire works, and following up the 
subjects on which they may have begun to gain instruction. 


Art. 18. Grammatical Questions on the English Grammar, being an 
easy Method to interrogate Young Persons in Classes, and useful 
to ‘Teachers and others, to Examine the Progress of Education on 
that Subject. By the Reverend Christopher Muston, Preceptor 
of the Boarding School, Epping, Essex. 1t2mo. Robins and 
Sons. 1813. 

The above title is somewhat deficient in perspicuity ; and the 
grammatical questions, to which it refers, would have been more 
generally useful to teachers if answers had been annexed to them. 
They may, however, certainly save some trouble by suggesting topics 
of examination. 


Tart. 19. Scriptural Stories, for very Young Children. 


By the 


Author of “ The Decoy,” “ Natural History of Quadrupeds,” 
&c. With Copper-plates. 


Izmo. 18 Darton and Co. 1813. 
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This little book has an affectionate simplicity of style, which will 


make it attractive and intelligible to young children ; it also conveys 

excellent admonitions, and gives a clear account of several scriptural 

histories, D° 
POETRY and the DRAMA. 


Art. 20. First Impressions ; or Trade in the West. A Comedy, 
in Five Acts, as performed at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 
By Horatio Smith. Second Edition. 8vo. 3s. Underwood. 
“To catch”? and depict “the manners’’ and follies of the age, 

“‘ living as they rise,” is the object of the comic muse; and such a 

metropolis as Sates offers so abundant a crop of vicious absurdity, 

that the pen of the playwright needs never stand still for want of 
work. Mr. Smith (one of the authors of the. admired “ Rejected 

Addresses’’ ) has hit off some modern characters with considerable suc- 

cess, and gives no unfaithful picture of the principles on which the 

Trade in bo West End of the Town is conducted. The rich low-born 

‘ >1/citizen travels westward to display his wealth in fashionable circles ; 
while the poor high-born, with all their contempt for trade, are not 
_ unwilling, by a prudent marriage, to procure the means of dashing 
away in Portman Square with money scraped together on Dowgate 
Hill, or in Amen Corner. Such alliances, producing mutual disgust 
and disappointment, are fair objects of ridicule ; mm by exhibiting 
them on the stage, this important lesson is inculcated, that the vanity 
of the prosperous trader, in seeking to be connected with individuals 
who are elated by family pride, is sure to overwhelm him with mor- 
tification, and that something like equality of condition is essential 
to conjugal happiness. This comic writer has exposed the base 
sentiments which now prevail in the fashionable world on the subject 
- of wealth; a Deity before whom all the virtues, affections, and 
honourable feelings of nature, are sacrificed. In a part of the play, 
also, a shaft of ridicule is levelled at those philosophic ladies who 
study the Sexual System, and frequent the lectures of the Royal In- 
stitution: but we will not say that, in the characters of Lady Ane- 
\mone and Professor Trifleton, any glance at real characters is in- 
tended. The plot, if we except the denouement, is not badly managed, 
and the dialogue displays a smartness which, with the help of good 
acting, must have an effect on the audience. — When Harcourt boasts 
of his independence, to his uncle Sir Toby Harbottle, the Baronet 
exclaims, ‘ Independence! damn it, Sir, what right have you to set 
up what you cannot afford to keep ? Independence is aluxury.’? 'To 
this Harcourt drily replies, ‘I should hardly think so, since we so 
seldom meet with it in great houses.’ Again, in the first scene of the 
fourth act, between Sir Thomas and Lady Trapwell, Sir T. says, 

“‘ Pray, Lady Trapwell, when do you mean to shew any regard to 
economy ?” 

‘ Lady T. —“ Economy! Where did you pick up the vulgar 
word? Economy, now-a-days, is like a pauper without a parish; ne 
one will own or adopt it unless compelled by necessity. It long since 
has been driven out of every rich house, and the churchwardens and 
overseers take care that it shall never be admitted into the poor- 


house.’”? ’ 
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This is good: but when Sir Thomas, speaking of Phebe Murray, 
in answer to Lady T.’s interrogatory ‘whence she came? replies, 
¢ From the moon, I believe, and she J suppose is the maw in it,’ Mr. S. 
unfortunately recollected a speech of Sir Samson Legend, in Con- 


" ‘greve’s * Love for Love,”’ only to spoil it. “ Thou,” says Sir Samson, 


to Angelica, “art the moon, and I will be the man in the moon.’? 

The winding up of the plot turns on Louisa’s knowing that « 
Scotch marriage has taken place between Sapling, the man whom 
she detests, and Phebe Murray; on which she consents to amuse her 
parents by a mock marriage with him, to secure her real union: with 
Harcourt, her admired lover: but we think that no lady, actually 
attached to another man, would run the risk of such a marriage, on 
the mere testimony of a Scotch girl. 

The moral of the piece is ‘ the danger of yielding to First Impres- 
sions ;’ and it is hoped that, from the lesson which it teaches, ‘none 
will henceforth pronounce hastily of a fellow-creature, so long as a 
possibility exists of putting a favourable construction on his actiOns.’y¢ 


Art. 21. Education ; a Comedy, in Five Acts, as performed at the 
Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. By Thomas Morton, Esq, 8vo. 
2s. 6d. Longman and Co. 

« Such stuff as dreams are made of,’’ or such gtuff as modern: 
comedies are made of ; —a tissue of improbabilities, given, we should 
suppose, as a kind of study for a romance-writer: but how it can 
operate as a lesson of Education for our ‘ ingenuous youth,’ by lead- 
ing them ‘ from fashion’s snares to reason and to truth,’ it is not easy 
to perceive, unless the representation of scenes and characters altoge- 
ther out of nature be the best mode of making us acquainted with 
the world as it goes. Mr. Morton’s present drama has more of the 
eutré of farce, than of the nice delineation of true comedy. De 


Art.22. Virgil in London; or Town Eclogues. To. which are 
added, Imitations of Horace. 12mo. 5s. Boards. Wilson. 
1813. 

This satirical wag, who is as merry as a grig, and as brisk as a 
bottle of perry, wishes to 
¢ Improve by mirth the remnant of his span, 
And gaily cut a caper while he can.’ 


We certainly can have no kind of objection to such amusing 
frolics: but we must bid him recollect that, as ‘ cutting capers’ was 
not the practice of the elegant Virgil, he has stolen a poetic appella- 
tion which does not belong to him. He should rather have called 
himself Horace in London ; since his satirical sketches are more in 
the manner of the Venusian than of the Mantuan bard. In one instance 
he reminds us of Juvenal ; the passage, p.12., beginning,‘ While yet 
my limbs,’ &c., being a close imitation of Sat. iii. 26. “ Dum 
nova canities,’”’? &c.: — but * what’s ina name ?”? Let him be called 
either Virgil or Horace; he is a very good laugher, applying the 
satiric lash with effect, yet with a playful dexterity. His is indeed 
the muse of whim: but he is archly pert as well as whimsical, and 
we are wicked enough to enjoy his grinning impudence. We could 
quote several passages from his Eclogues which would amuse our 
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geaders : but we shall take a specimen of his muse from his imitations 
of Horace, selecting from the poet’s address to the Prince Regent 
the following stanzas : 


‘ Then, please your Highness, tell my Muse 
What sort of character you chuse, 
Wise, tender, or heroic ? 
A Chief, invincible in arms — 
A Lover, fond of beauty’s charms — 
A Statesman, or a Stoic? 


¢ To do what many Bards have done, 
Suppose I blend them all in one! 
With compliments in plenty ; 
And paint you am’rous, wise, and brave, 
Chaste, philosophical, and grave, 
And call you one-and-twenty. 
* Hail, a Prince ! illustrious youth ! 
ley, O listen to the voice of truth, 
A voice to Monarchs strange ; 
Thy bright example mends the taste, 
Our wives are true, our daughters chaste, 
Bear witness, many a slender waist 
From Charing Cross to Change ! 
¢ Augustan days are come, we hope, 
For Doctor Busby rivals Pope, 
And Milton keeps the rear ; 
Laborious Scott the Laurel gains, 
Sir Richard lives in Southey’s strains, 


! «ind Spencer’s Muse, where fancy reigns, 
© Is distance’d by a Peer. 


‘ See Dibdin, Pocock, Hook, agree 
And Arnold, (no small blockhead he, ) 
The Drama’s rights to seize ; 
See Op’ras, Farces, all the rage, 
And Kemble banish’d from the Stage, 
For how can genius charm an age, 
Which Shakespear fails to please ? 


olf ¢ Britannia! bless thy lucky star, 
That gives thee Garrow for the Bar, 
And Lancaster to teach, 
R—e for a Ministerial tool, 
Intrepid Castlereagh to rule, 
And Huntingdon to preach. 
‘ My mind, as in a glass, surveys 
The glories of thy future days, 
To me alone display’d ; 
Ye years, your happy circles run ! 
Enough —the mighty task is done, 
And Pheebus is obey’d.’ 


Every man who has any conception of humour will relish this 


Mr. Virgil, and wish that he would write again. Mo-y. 
H 3 Art. 
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1 Art. 23- Poetical Effusions ; comprising Poems, Ballads, and Songs. 
1 By C. Feist. Crown 8vo. pp. 80. Boards. Hebert, &c. 1813. 
We find that this little volume has long been 2 fet with the author, 
and he defies the critic to put him out of humour with it. Indeed, 
for a young man’s steal pet it is well adapted, since it is pastoral, 
romantic, and not a little amatory. Mr. Feist has a whole bevy of 
beauties on his list, to each of whom he devotes a song; and he 
bestows his kisses, like a candidate at an election, on every lady who 
comes in his way, whether she be a Rosa, a Delia, a Julia, a Phillida, 
a Mary, or a Lavinia. He wishes for 


‘ Moore’s poetic fire 
To frame the amorous lay :’ 


but we old codgers are of opinion that he is sufficiently expert in 

making rhimes to Aiss ; though he is at times negligent in other rhimes. 

: To shew the tenderness of his nature, he admits the robin into his 

cabin, and puts a butterfly ‘f p- 38.) in a cage! but he soon gives up 

the butterfly for Julia. ig romantic ballads are romantic in the 

extreme: but he succeeds best, we think, in guessing at the wishes of 
the ladies. We shall select one of the best specimens of this kind : 


‘ SONG. — PHILLIDA’S RESOLUTION. 
¢ If Colin shou’d ask me to dance on the green, 
I'll answer him “ No !”’ which will plague him, I ween ; 
% But if he is pressing, and begs — with a kiss, 
| 


T’ll modestly answer him — * Yes, Colin, yes !’’ 
¢ Should he venture so far as to ask me to wed, 


The first time I’ll blush, and I’ll hang down my head ; 
. But the next time he asks me, — A Chol with a kiss, 
| I’ll hold up my head, and say, — “ Yes, Colin, yes ! 
¢ And then when he asks me ** What day shall it be 2”? 
I’ll answer with carelessness, * Any for me ;”’ 
But the second I'll answer, to rid him of sorrow, 
«© Why, I think, my dear Colin, ’twill suit me to-morrow !” 
¢ So thus have I pictur’d what lesson to play, — 


For teazing’s a gem that all females display ; 
But I above all take a pride in the rule, 


Of teazing a man, tho’ he calls me —a fool.’ 


ad = 


i Art. 24. Vagaries Vindicated ; or Hypocritick Hypercriticks; a 
, Poem, addressed to the Reviewers. By George Colman, the 
Younger. 4to. 10s. 6d. sewed. Longman and Co. 1813. 


‘ The Reviewers’ having praised Mr. Colman’s talents, and re- 
buked his indecorum, he now promulgates his contempt of their 
commendation, and his defiance of their censure. If he will prove 
that the former was undeserved, with more success than attends his 
defence against the latter, we will promise to offend him no more ; 


| since he will then demonstrate that, though fair game, he is not worth 
| powder and shot. — If, on the contrary, he will fulfil his proposition 
at the end of the poem, listen to the objections of any ‘ moral unaf- 
a fected man,’ and, as he says, 
a | nga sigh 
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—— ‘my freaks give o’er, 
And contrite tell him, I will sin no more,’ 


he shall find us the ‘ candid men’ who will be his ‘ friends,’ and no 
‘ reviewing Methodists.’ 

In the mean-time, we must hint to Mr. Colman that he mistakes 
the matter greatly in abusing Reviewers in the old ¢ hackneyed,’ 
senseless, vulgar terms which he has here adopted. If Reviewers 
deserve such a character, the world cannot be sufficiently interested 
about them to enjoy a satire on them ; if they do mot merit this treat. 
ment, the world will not patronize such a libel on them. Besides, 
without speaking hypothetically, the public cannot feel itself compli- 
mented in being told that (as in our case) it has been fostering and 
approving for above sixty years such persons as Mr, C. has described: 
it will therefore not admit that it has so long been deceived, and 
that this gentleman is the ** Magnus Apollo” who has at length found 
out the truth; and so his own father, our old friend and valued as- 
sociate, would have told him. 

We can scarcely on this occasion be more particular in character- 
izing Mr.C.’s effusion; yet it has passages which we could praise with 
pleasure and sincerity, as well as others which we should condemn, if 
either approbation or blame would be effectual. The poor curate is 
depicted at p. 40. with the writer’s peculiar humour and antithetical 
play of words ; and the three Parsons’ introduced by Fielding in 
his History of Joseph Andrews are ably pourtrayed in the subsequent 
pages. We copy the former, and the Parson Adams of the latter; 


¢ Bid Reason wake, then !—what does she behold? 
A Curate, who, ‘ in conscious virtue bold,’ 
Can boast a scanty board, a creaking bed, 
Nine small ones living, and small-beer that’s dead, 
A sweeting, sour’d by care, to patch his gown, 
And Bible, with the leaves in Job turn’d down :— 
A frost-nipt poet, who, in thin attire, 
Invokes a frigid Muse to lend him fire, 
Who, when his hat he puts upon his pate, 
Claps a ring-fence around his whole estate. 
And will, when his embarrassments are o’er 
Have paid his debt of nature, and no more.’ — 





¢ The third, — Oh, Fielding! there, thy master-hand 
Will Truth deny? can Gravity withstand ? 
There Genius, Observation by his side, 
Has taught us how to sport, yet not deride ; 
There the keen artist, the poor churchman’s friend, 
Bids Laughter, Morals, and Religion, blend. 


‘ Seek contrarieties in man combin’d : 
Book-knowledge, with no knowledge of mankind ; 
Good parts, good nature, open to the shaft 
Of worldly af for want of worldly craft ; 
Virtue so pure it ne’er suspects deceit, 
Though, every hour, it suffers by a cheat ; 
H 4 Simplicity 
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Simplicity of soul that claims respect, 

But leaves its owner threadbare, in neglect ; 
Grave character in situations thrown 

That playful Comedy declates her own ; 
Starv’d Hospitality beneath a hut, 

And Learning made rich Ignorance’s butt ; — 
Seek, in one person mix’d, the traits that move, 
At once, our pity, mirth, esteem, and love ; 
Seek these, and more, where Wit displays them best, 
And honest Parson Adams stands confest. 

As from Jove’s head the mythologick dame, 
Full grown, and all mature, Minerva came, 

So Adams sprang, to offer Taste a treat, 
From Fielding’s brain, a character complete.’ 





Goldsmith’s character is also well drawn ; and a part of Johnson’s 
fine epitaph on him is closely and successfully imitated in English verse. 


Art. 25. The Rural Minstrel; a Miscellany of Descriptive Poems! “a 
By the Rev. P. Bronte, A.B. Minister of Hartshead-cum-Clifton, 
near Leeds. 12mo. pp.108. 5s. Boards. Crosby and Co. 
Critics are sometimes accused of severity; but are they not * more 

sinned against than sinning ?”? If they are angry, it is because some 
author, presuming on talents which he does not possess, has given 
them a head-ache. Mr. Bronte, conceiving himself to be a poet, will 
regard us as bad and perhaps as ill-natured critics because we happen 
to be of a very different opinion: but we are confident that our 
readers will not accuse us of badly or ill naturedly performing our 
office, if we with-hold our commendation from such lines as these : 


¢ He bled — he bled —the Prince of glory bled ! — 
To quell the ragings of his Father’s ire, 
And save a guilty world from quenchless fire ! 
But now in sea he lifts his Sovereign head.’ 


In another poem, a character termed Convictus, as he leaned ~ 
against an oak, hearing a voice, ' 
¢ Quickly turned him round, and on the tree was laid | 
A golden volume which he opened soon — 
And half encoureged, half afraid, 
He read his gracious boon, 
«¢ Tmmanuel’s blood was shed for thee, 
Thy sins are pardoned, thou art free — 
Then go and sin no more, 
Jehovah Jesus, worshipping, adore.” ’ 


Mr. B. seems to be very desirous of promoting love towards the 
Saviour of the world, but not towards the Father who sent hin, since 
otherwise he would not have talked of ‘the ragings of the Father’s 
ire ;? which, if not quelled by the Son, would have overwhelmed us 
« in quenchless fire.? On this statement, we owe no obligations to 
God the Father for the blessings of redemption, but all our gratitude 
must centre in the Son. Such representations can do no credit either 
to the Christain faith or the Christian muse. , Mov: 


NOVELS. : 








o-y- 
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NOVELS. 


Art.26. The Adventures of a Dramatist, on a Journey to the 
London Managers. 12mo. 2 Vols. 12s. Boards. Lacking- 
ton and Co. 1813. 

In the selection of names for the majority of the characters in this 
novel, Mr. Frere, the author, has been tolerably fortunate: but, in 
giving adenomination tohis hero, he has adopted an aukward expedient, 
viz. that of spelling his own patronymic backwards ; and thus his dra- 
matist is christened Ererf, a name, we believe, never before assigned to 
any human creature. Did Mr. F., by this crab-like mode of proceed- 
ing, mean to insinuate that the character which he here undertakes to 
deen is completely the reverse of his own? We hope that he did; 


agin: B. Ererf is an absurd and unnatural being. Yet, though his own 


onduct is weak, he is at times made to offer judicious as well as 
sagacious reflections on the conduct of others. He made us merry b 
finding a merry-thought in the goose dissected at the Methodist’s table: 
but we frowned at the very illiberal insinuation conveyed in the impro- 
bable story of a Methodist preacher breaking open and plundering the 
bureau of a person in whose house he was hospitably entertained. Aslittle 
credibility exists in the dramatist’s adventure of the corpse; for though 
we have been told of some watermen, who, in plundering a farm-yard 
by night, carried away an ass, supposing it to bea calf, we never heard 
of villains so very stupid as to mistake the corpse of an old woman 
for a fat pig. Quodcunque ostendis mihi sic, &c., Horace would 
here say. The second volume is better than the first, and the Vision 
indicates some genius: but the dramatist manifests little knowlege 
of the London world; and, having kept clear of the fascinating mazes 
of love, he will be said by the ladies to be a very dull guizzical 


creature. Mo-y. 
Art.27. The Border Chieftains ; or Love and Chivalry. By Mis® 
es Author of ‘“.The Mysteries of the Forest.” 

3 Vols 18s. Boards. Robinsons. 1813. 

The chief faults which can be attributed to this novel are that it 
contains many instances of bad grammar, and that the manners and 
language of the characters have no resemblance to those of the 14th 
century, although the events here detailed are represented as having 
taken place during the reign of Edward the Third. Its principal re- 
commendations are of a negative kind: viz. that it is neither im- 


moral nor very long. Ms Bar- 


Art. 28. Mount Erin; an Irish Tale. By Matilda Potter. 1r2mo. 
2 Vols. ros. 6d. Boards. Souter. 1813. 

It. has seldom been our fate to examine a composition more 
glaringly ungrammatical than this tale; of which every page 
contains sentences as incorrect as the following* passages: (Vol. 1. 
p- 184.) ‘ A promise entered into before the ruler of mankind dare 
not be violated.’—-( Vol. ii. p. 201.) ‘ My appearing suddenly before 
my beloved Mrs. Sarsfield, excess of joy nearly destroyed her.’? — In 
page 186. the word phaeton is repeatedly spelt pheuton ; and in pa 


e193. 
we read that ‘ one moment’s ecstacy oblivionized years of en 


Many scraps of poetry are inserted, and we suspect that some lines 
without 


I2mo. 
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without a name, in Vol. i. p.204., may be attributed to Miss Potter 
herself : they are as follow : 


¢ Ah ruthless war, dire are the evils thou 
Art productive of, how many babes hast thou 
Rendered fatherless, wives unprotected ? 
Cease thy despoiling scourge !’ 

It will scarcely be expected that a writer, who remains ignorant of 
the first principles of grammar, should be able to offer attractive 
examples of moral excellence, or even natural descriptions of cha- 
racter and manners : accordingly, the sentiments in this novel exhibit 


«¢ Three-piled hyperboles, spruce affectation ;”’ 
and the adventures are both insipid and extravagant. Do 


POLITICS. 


Art.29. A View of the Political State of Europe, after the Battle 
of Leipsic, gained Oct. 18. 1813. 8vo. pp. 99. Colburn. 
1813. 

If a were to judge from the style, we should say that this 
amphlet is apparently of French origin, and its political spirit can 
have but little doubt of the quarter from which it has proceeded. It 
begins by explaining how greatly the successes of Bonaparte were 
accelerated by the delusion which his fallacious appeals and repre- 
sentations tended to create, among the nations whom he successively 
attacked ; and it observes that the power of his political machinery 
seemed to be irresistible, till he found in the Russians a nation 
against whom the batteries of threats and of flattery were directed 
in vain. Until then, says the writer, Napoleon had combated 
_, cabinets and nations who were guided by calculation: but the 
WW Russians listened only to the impulse of feeling ; and ¢‘ when man re- 
signs himself to the emotions of his soul, his power becomes 
undefinable.’ 

After this preamble, the author passes in rapid review many of the 
leading events of late years; and his composition, thongh without 
the merit of regularity, possesses a considerable title to praise on the 
score of animation and eloquence. His chief arguments are directed 
{p. 27. et seg.) against the conclusion of peace with France, as long as 

naparte shall remain at the head of its government ; and no pause, 
he says, must take place in the progress of the allies, until Italy be 

sc tadelivered, and Belgium restored to its former possessors. An 
opportunity such as the present is not again to be found in a century: 
¢ When shall we see again so many sovereigns assembled and co- 
operating with zeal and cordiality? What would reproduce that 
marvellous agreement of so many interests to which the concurrent 
hatred of one man has given so perfect a unity? To rouse again the 
spirit of the Russians, to exasperate the Prussians, Moscow must be 
once more delivered to the flames, and the provinces of the house of 
Brandenburg become anew the prey of 50,000 spoliators.? Amid the 
most decided reprobation of Bonaparte, however, the author is careful 
to maintain the cause of France, that is, of France as she stood before 
the Revolution. She must abandon, he says, all her late incorpora- 
tions ; 
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tions ; but, were the allies to go farther, the tranquillity of the world 
would be endangered. ‘ Frauace, the eldest daughter of Europe, can 
never be erased from the list of civilized nations: she has been for 
near twenty years a torrent of destruction ; but let her return into 
her bed, and her salutary waters may yet produce health and 
fecundity.’ 

In the latter part of the pamphlet, the writer speaks out still more 
explicitly ; declaring that Bonaparte should no longer be permitted 
to reign, and that no serious obstacles oppose the reinstatement of the 
Bourbons. * Who but the heir of thirty-five Kings can rescue 
France from a yoke which her oppressor renders every day more and 
more odious ? Let Bonaparte fall, and Louis XVIII. can no longer 
have arival. If the generation which has risen up in France know 
nothing of the Bourbons, those who govern, those who occupy im- 
portant posts, lived under the last reign. The attachment of the 
armies to Bonaparte is no longer to be feared: they loved nothin 
but his triumphs: his reverses have opened their eyes. The national 
pride of the French may still maintain a struggle with foreign 
invaders, but address should be used in separating this sentiment, 
noble in itself, from the wretch who has so egregiously abused it.’ 

Such are the leading arguments of this author; who, amid a 
arg’y of effusions, approaching to declamation, makes occasionally 
some judicious remarks on the causes of the late wonderful changes. 
— ‘ Bonaparte,’ he says, * was deceived by the gross error of believ- 
ing in the fidelity of nations compressed by military force. He was 
led, likewise, by the facility of his past successes to believe himself 
invincible, and to calculate that all human resistance must give way 
before him.’ — One of the best passages of the pamphlet is the repre- 
sentation of the harmony subsisting among the allied powers: * The 
grandest part of these conquests is that obtained over every sentiment 
of jealousy, over all superannuated pretensions: it is not the extent of 
country reconquered that forms at present the most brilliant part of 
their career: it is the generosity, the unanimity which produces so 
much success.’ This language, though strong, is not exaggerated ; 
for never was the effect of oppression, in rousing against itself the 
' spirit of the sufferers, more completely illustrated than in the present 


unexampled combination against Napoleon Bonaparte. Lo- 


Art. 30. The Political Constitution of the Spanish Monarchy. Pro- 
claimed in Cadiz, 19th of March, 1812. 12mo. pp. 147. 
Boards. Souter. 1813. 

The labours of the Spanish Cortes have been conducted in a consi- 
derable degree on the principles of the British constitution ; and the 
chief points of difference, between their theoretical plan and our 
practical institutions, consist in the want of explicit toleration and of 
the form of trial by jury. It will be remembered by some of our 
readers that Joseph Bonaparte, on commencing his short-lived reign, 
was instructed by Napoleon to declare that he regarded the * want 
of toleration as a wise feature of the Spanish government ;”? and, in 
pursuance of the spirit that suggested this artful profession, the 
Cortes have deemed it right, or rather have been obliged, to insert in 
the present plan of government the following article : 


‘© The 
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«« The religion of the Spanish nation is, and shall be perpetually, 
Catholic, apostolic, and Roman, the only true religion. The nation 
protects it by wise and just laws, and prohibits the exercise of any 
other whatever.”’ ) 

With this exception, we perceive considerable liberality in the insti- 
tutes of this legislative assembly. The royal power is limited both as 
to taxation nt other essential points, while ample provision is made for 
admitting the distant colonists to a share in the representation. — 
The lawyers appear to be no great favourites with the deputies of 
the Spanish nation, since the new code contains (article 284.) a pro- 
viso *‘ that no law-suits can be.commenced without proof of reconcilia- 
tion having been attempted ;””—and the degraded state of education in 
Spain is admitted in article twenty-five, in which it is gravely declared 
that ‘all who claim the rights of citizenship must be able to read 
and write.” 

We should have pleasure in enlarging on the leading features of 
this code, had not the experience of Europe during the last twenty-five 
years impressed us strongly with the instability of paper constitu- 
tions. France, Holland, Germany, Italy, and Poland, have each 
afforded striking examples of the wonderful expedition with which 
the party, that is possessed of the executive power, finds means to 
cut down the elaborate projects of its predecessors. Lo 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 31. Omniana; or, Hore Otiosiores. 12mo. 2Vols. 12s. 
Boards. Longman and Co. 1812. 


Why should a work for English readers be published with a double 
Latin title ; and why should the name of its author be placed on the 
outside of it, and not within? Into the common-place book, how- 
ever, of such a man as Mr. Southey, to whom we owe these volumes, 
commoneplace stuff could not gain admission ; and therefore we took 
them up with the confident expectation of finding in them much cu- 
rious and instructive matter. No disappointment has resulted from 
the perusal of them. The produce of extensive literary gleanings is 
‘collected in this tithe-barn; which contains the fruits of Mr. Southey’s 
oapegne in addition to those of his reading ; and few of the anas ex- 

‘“Aibit so great a number of rare and amusing articles. We cannot, by 
a few selections, afford a proper idea of the whole: but we shall at 
random make two or three extracts, and refer those who wish to 
glean for themselves to Mr. Southey’s omnium-gatherum. 

‘, War.—It would have proved a striking part of a vision pre- 
sented to Adam, the day after the death of Abel, to have brought 
before his eyes half a million of men crowded together in the space of 
a square mile. When the first father had exhausted his wonder on 
the multitude of his offspring, he would then naturally inquire of his 
angelic instructor, for what purposes so vast a multitude had assem- 
bled? what is the common end ?—alas! to murder each other, all 
Cains, and yet no Abels !’— 

* Change of Climate. — It is long since many, of whom I am one, 
says Lord Dreghorn, have maintained that the seasons are altered ; 
that it is not so hot now in summer as when we were boys. Others 


laugh 
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laugh at this, and say, that the supposed alteration proceeds from an 
alteration in ourselves; from our having become older, and conse- 
quently colder. In 1783 or 1784, in the course of a conversation I 
had with my brewer, who is very intelligent and eminent in his way, 
he maintained that an alteration had taken place. This observation 
he made from a variety of circumstances: the diminution of the num- 
ber of swallows, the coldness that attends rain, the alteration in the 
hours of labour at the time of sowing barley, which a great many 
years ago was a work performed very early in the morning on account 
of the intenseness of the heat after the sun had been up some time. He 
added, that for many years past, he had found, that the barley did not 
malt as formerly, and the period he fixed on was the year in which the 
earthquake at Lisbon happened. I was much surprised at this last 
observation, and did not pay much attention to it till last summer, 
when I happened to read Les Annales Politiques of Linguet, a very 
scarce book, which I was sure my brewer had never read ; for there, 
to my astonishment, I found the very same opinion, with this addi- 
tional fact, that in Champagne, where he was born, they have not 
been able since that coteanie to make the same wine. He says too, 
that he has scen the title-deeds of several estates in Picardy, which 
proved that at that time they had a number of excellent vineyards, 
but that now no such crop can be reared there. He also attempts to 
account philosophically for that earthquake having such effects. 

‘ Thus far Lord Dreghorn. The country about Placentia, (the 
retreat of Charles V.,) once one of the most fertile parts of Spain, is 
said by the inhabitants to have lost its fertility since that great earth- 
quake. It is another extraordinary fact upon the same subject, that 
the herring-fishery on our eastern coast commences now a month later 
than it did in the days of our grandfathers. 

‘ That the climate of England is changed within the last half cen- 
tury, is now generally admitted. Mr. Williams has lately at- 
tempted to account for it, by the great introduction of foreign trees 
and grasses, which, being natives of hotter climates, give out a far 
greater evaporation than our own indigenous vegetables. I have onl 
seen an account of this gentleman’s book, not the book itself. The 
fact is very curious, and the application highly ingenious. But it is 
manifest that this solution is not adequate to the phenomenon: for 
change of climate is equally complained of in other countries, where 
Planting is not in fashion, and where no improvements in agriculture 

ave been introduced. ‘To those countries it is not applicable, 
neither will it explain the increased prevalence of west and south-west 
winds. 

‘ Mr. Williams proposes that electric mills should be erected over 
the country, to supply electricity to the atmosphere, when there is a 
deficiency, and draw it off when there is an excess. Darwin’s scheme 
for towing ice-islands to the tropics was nothing when compared to 
this. But let philosophy tell us all its dreams: the more projects the 
better: there is no danger of their being adopted before they have 
been well weighed, and though ninety-nine may deserve the ridicule 
which the whole hundred are sure to incur, the hundredth may never- 
theless succeed.’ — 


‘Pp arty. 
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‘ Party Passion. —*“ Well, Sir!’’ (exclaimed a lady, the vehe- 
ment and impassionate partizan of Mr. Wilkes, in the day of his glory, 
and during the broad blaze of his patriotism,) ‘ Well, Sir! and will 
you dare deny, that Mr. Wilkes is a great man, and an eloquent man? 
Oh! by no means, Madam! I have not a doubt respecting Mr.Wilkes’s 
talents. —** Well, but, Sir! and is he not a fine man, too, and a hand- 
some man?”— Why, Madam! he squints —doesn’t he? “ Squints ! 
yes, to be sure, he does, Sir! but not a bit more, than a gentleman 
and a man of sense oughi to squint 1!’ ?>— 


‘* Beer and Ale. 


¢ Hops and turkies, carp and beer, 
Came into England all in a year. 


¢ A different reading of this old distich adds reformation to the list 
of imports, and thereby fixes the date to Henry VIIIth’s time. 

¢ What was the difference between the beer then introduced into 
this country, and the ale of our ancestors? There is a passage quoted 
by Walter Harris, in the Antiquities of Ireland, from the Norman 
poet, Henry of Araunches, in which the said Henry speaks with 
notable indecorum of this nectar of Valhalla. 


¢ Nescio quod Stygie monstrum conforme paludi 
Cervisiam plerigue vocant; nil spissius sla 
Dum bibitur, nil clarius est dum mingitur, unde 
Constat quod multas feces in ventre relinquit. 


‘ The first requisite of savage luxury is fermented liquor ; refining 
it is the process of a more advanced stage. ‘The Polynesians, like the 
Tupi tribes, drink their kava as thick as porridge. But Henry must 
have kept low company, if he never saw better ale than what he 
abuses, for the art of refining it was known at a much earlier age 
among the northern nations. Mr.Turner, in his mvaluable history 
of the Anglo-Saxons, quotes a grant of Offa, in which clear ale is 
mentioned, and distinguished from mild ale and Welch ale. 

¢ In the laws of Hywel Dda, two liquors are mentioned; ... 
Bragawd, of which, tribute was to be paid by a free township, 
(Villa iibera,) and Cwrwf, which was to be paid by the servile 
townships ( Villis servilibus) ; if the former had no Bragawd, they 
were to supply a double quantity ef Cwrwf; the relative value is 
thus distinctly marked. _Wotten renders the former word cerevisia 
aromatitis ; the latter cerevisia vulgaris ; but vulgaris he marks as 
an epithet added to explain the original text. According to Mr. 
Owen, Bragawd, or Bragget, is a very different liquor Sons ale, 
being made of the wort of. ale and mead fermented together; Cwrw 
is certainly at present goods clear, substantial ale, worthy of honourable 
and grateful mention from all who have drank it ; a far better liquor 
than bragget can be; though this indeed is a matter of taste, and 
bragget would be the costlier beverage. I am inclined to think that 
Cwrw would not have been thus disrespectfully regarded in the 
Welsh laws, had it been the same liquor then which it is now. Per- 
haps it was not fined. ‘That art may have been brought by the 
Saxons, and this would explain the difference indicated in Offa’s 
grant. 


‘ If 
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¢ If the Jop was intoduced into the island only in Henry VIIIth’s 
time, it cannot have been used before in the common drink of the 
country. Ale, therefore, seems then to have been made with malt 
alone, and consequently beer was at that time a different liquor. 
‘ This I see is confirmed by Fuller the Worthy, in his ‘History of 
Cambridge. ‘‘ Erasmus, so he says, when he resided at Queen’s Col- 
lege in that university, often complained of the College ale as raw, 
‘small, and windy: — Cervisia hujus loct mihi nullo modo placet : 
whereby, continues Fuller, it appears, rst, Ale in that age was the 
constant beverage of all colleges, before the innovation of beer (the 
child of hops) was brought into England; 2d, Queen’s College cerevisia 
was not wis cereris, but ceres vitiata. In my time, when I[ was a 
member of that House, scholars continued Erasmus his complaint ; 
whilst the brewers, having it seemed prescription on their side for long 
time, little amended it.” ’ . 
The long article on Henry More’s poetry we have been spared; 
and Mr. Southey’s opinion on the phenomena of sky-stones, at Vol. ii, 
psy 2 13., maybe erroneous : but, if his philosophical sentiments be 
‘fot always correct, his reflections are sensible and acute. 
These Omniana, or parts of them, first appeared (we believe) ina 





magazine intitled The Atheneum. Mo-y- 


SINGLE SERMON. 


Art. 32. On the Influence of Religious Knowledge, as tending te 
produce a gradual Improvement in the social State ; oie at 
the Meeting-house, Monkwell-street, Jan. 3. 1813, by James 
Lindsay, D.D., for the Benefit of the Royal Lancasterian Institu- 
tion, established in the Wards of Aldersgate, Bassishaw, Coleman- 
street, and Cripplegate, in the City of London; and the Parish 
of St. Luke’s, Middlesex. 8vo. 18. 6d. Johnson and Co. 
With considerable eloquence and strength of argument, Dr. 

Lindsay descants on the powerful influence of knowlege, particularly 

of Christian knowlege, in disposing man to a performance of the duties 

and in qualifying him for the virtuous enjoyment of the social state. 

All institutions, which embrace the instruction and moral discipline 

of the multitude, must, by imbuing them early with good principles, 

and by training them to good habits, operate towards the ameliora- 
tion of nations. Yet, since war between governments does not depend 
on the moral character of subjects, but is the result of the ambition or 
the mistaken views of rulers, the improvement of the vulgar in reli. 
gious knowlege can have only a slight effect in producing universal 
peace. Dr. L. seems to think that, in consequence of the universal 
diffusion of Christian knowlege, war will tota//y cease on the earth: 
but this event is no more likely to take place /iterally, while men are 


sgmen, and while the interests of nations and the pride of potentates 
a} l 


clash, than the figurative language of the prophet Isaiah, respecting 
the quiet association of the lion with the lamb, is likely to be Jiter- 
ally realized. Christianity has certainly effected much, and will 
surely do more, for the improvement of the social state: but perhaps 
Dr. L. is too sanguine in his anticipations, when he regards the at- 
tainments already made as inconsiderable in comparison with those 
which will in future take place; and when he supposes that ‘ the 

space 
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space, through which we have now to travel ¢o the land of promise, is 
short and easy compared with that which has been passed.’ 

The superior morality of Scotland contrasted with that of Ireland, 
and the fact that no instance of legal prosecution is yet known 
against any youth who has been educated by Joseph Lancaster,’ 
demonstrate the importance of educating the poor; and we wish 
the fullest success to the plan here so ably advocated. 

Moy. 





CoRRESPONDENCE. 


We have recovered the letter signed Philalethes : but its contents 
have not in the least altered our conviction on the point to which it 
relates. The reference to the authority of Mr. Malthus is unfor- 
tunate, because that gentleman’s object is to shew that, by the checks 
which population receives, it cannot proceed in a geometrical ratio. 
On the other subject of the letter, it is superfluous to argue. Phila- 
lethes shall enjoy his opinion, if he will permit us to enjoy ours. Do 





The work of W. J. of Pentonville would have appeared in our 
> if pages some time ago, had not an accidental circumstance prevented. 
We shall now speedily attend to it, and not in the cursory manner 
which the writer apprehends. As to his remarks on other points, in 
his letter, he will excuse us from deferring to his judgment until he 
has served a double apprenticeship to that office, of the duties of 
which he criticizes the discharge. 





f Again we have to say that anonymous contributions to the M. R. 
are never accepted: —this in answer toa MS. dated Cambridge, re- j 
lative to a certain classical work. 





Mr. Parker wishes us to state that his pamphlet on the LawofTithes, 
mentioned in our last Number, was principally intended £ to counter- 
act the errors of a book on Tithes by the Rev. James Bearblock;’ and 
that his title-page announced Remarks on Mr, B.’s work, ¢ which is 
by no means of merely a local interest. We did not advert to Mr.P.’s ' 
criticism on Mr. Bearblock, because this gentleman’s publication has 
escaped our notice. 








If An Old Customer re-considers the passages which we extracted 
from Zollikofer’s sermons, he must surely allow that they contain sen- 
timents which are not generally deemed orthodox. As to their agree- 
ment with expressions in former volumes of this excellent sams. em 
sermons, or the question respecting any change in his sentiments, they 
are points which we cannot now discuss. Mo-y. 





*,* The Appenpix to the Ixxiid Vol. of the Review is published 
with this Number; containing, as usual, a variety of articles of 
Forzicn Lirerature, with the General Title, Table of Contents, 
and Jndex, for the Volume. : 
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